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The Ebonized Baby Grand, $1375, in an interior designed by the artist, Eduard Buk 
Ulreich. There are Steinway models inspired by all the notable periods of decoration 


STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


AN oBJEcT of beauty in fine woods and ivory, the Steinway points and confirms the unmistakable 
air of distinction prevailing in the cultured home. It is an incomparable decoration of graceful 
line and glowing finish for the important room dedicated to guests and pleasure. Like a storied 
jewel or an aristocratic person, the Steinway lends to its surroundings the romance of its magnifi- 
cent tradition. Wagner, Liszt, Caruso, Hofmann, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff . . . in the daily lives 
of all of these, each a genius who marks the progress of musical history, the Steinway has played 1ts 


MISCHA LEVITZKI, the color- intimate, unfailing part. And in the theaters, concert halls and great homes of Europe and 
says: “Each Steinway is a 


masterpiece of ae and gare America, its pure, rich music, like a thread of brilliant song, has woven its way through courtships, 
entertainments and art that have become part of the very foundations of our cultural past. 

A Steinway will provide two or three generations with the means of entertainment as well as instruction for 
the children. As an instrument for such instruction, the Steinway ranks as a virtual necessity; for children who are 
introduced to music through the Steinway form no second-rate conceptions of tone and performance out of which they 
later will have to struggle. Yet this veritable Instrument of the Immortals . . . built to ever-rising standards by the same 
family for more than half a century .. . is purchasable on terms that even the most careful budget can provide for. 
And it will stand up through years of rigorous use that actually would see the end of two or three inferior pianos. 


A new Steinway Upright A new Steinway $ As the Steinway is made in New York City, these prices, naturally, must DOWN 
piano can be bought $ Baby Grand can be “plus transportation” beyond New York and its suburbs. Used pianos balance in 
for a total as low as be bought for of all makes will be accepted in partial exchange for any style of Steinway. three years 


IF THERE IS NO STEINWAY DEALER NEAR YOU, WRITE FOR INFORMATION TO STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL, 109 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 


— 
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3 KITTINGER DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE... KITTINGER DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE... KITTINGER DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE ] 


©he Hall 
Speaks In 
j@elcomi ng 


ONES sas 


OThic hall group 


and many other suggested set- 
tings and arrangements for living 
room, dining room and bed room 
.... also the executive office. ... 
arev illustrated and described in 
detail in the new Kittinger bro- 
chure “The Charm of a Livable 
Home.” You will also find help- 
ful ideas for effective groupings 
accompanied by floor layouts. 

You may haves a copy for the 
asking....address Kittinger Com- 
pany, 1879 Elmwood Ave., Buf- 
falo, N.Y. ....or, ifconvenient,by 
calling at any of our showrooms. 





Kittinger Distinctive Furniture is 
sold by leading dealers and decorators 
everywhere 





DISTINCTIVE FURNITURE... 
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The hall extends a friendly greeting when furnished with Kittinger pieces 
such as these: The Duncan Phyfe wall table is an adaptation of a museum 
piece .... the lyre motif in the pedestals is particularly noteworthy. The 
originals of the chairs are in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. and are 
typical of many similar 18th Century reproductions. These pieces are 
developed by Kittinger in solid Honduras Mahogany of mellowed richness 


© 1931, Kittinger Company 


Visit the Kittinger Showroom nearest You 


In Buffalo In New York In Chicago In Los Angeles Kittin 
AtFactory, N.ElmwoodAve. 205East42dSt. 433 East ErieSt. At Factory, 1300S. GoodrichBlvd. jpitingse 


KITTINGER® 


u 
—~_ BUFFALO 
pruses 
Distinctive Furniture 
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Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each month 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 

for your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 


























DECORATIVE screens, especial- 
ly those of modern inspiration, 
are very much in vogue at the 
present moment. And there is no 
object which seems to add so much 
to the decoration of an otherwise 
dull room. One of the most inter- 
esting screens that I have seen 
lately is the threefold one shown in 
Figure 1, decorated with a litho- 
graph in which greens, browns, and 
burnt orange predominate, and 
designed by Jean Dupas. The 
base and back are green, the 
whole beautifully antiqued so 
that the softened rich tones of the 
picture and its background blend 
perfectly. It has the practical 
advantage of being waterproofed, 
so that it may be wiped off with 
a damp cloth or stand by a win- 
dow without fear of exposure. 
The screen, like Pepys, — whence 
comes the title ‘Thence to Hyde 
Parke where much good com- 
’ pany, and many fine ladies,’ — is 
sprightly and in the spirit of 
modern times. Open, the screen is 





FIG. I 


2” x 48”, and the print occupies 

” of the 62” height. The price is 
remarkably reasonable for a screen 
of this type — $45.00, which in- 
cludes crating, but express will 
be collect. — EN1ID JOHNSON, 420 
Boylston Street, Boston. 





BEFORE all your Christmas 
money is frittered away, | advise 
you to invest at least a part of it in 
something that will be a source of 
pleasure to you for many years to 
come. And if you live in a house 


where cigarettes are in demand 
you could not do better than to 
invest in the very smart and very 
new silver cigarette box shown in 
Figure 2. It holds about fifty cig- 
arettes and doles them out one by 
one as the little lever is pressed 
down, but there is no complicated 
mechanism to get out of order. 


FIG. 2 


In size it is 3” x 33” x 33” and 
comes in either a bright or a dull 
finish. A box of such style and 
simplicity may appropriately be 
used in either feminine or mascu- 
line surroundings, and is sure to be 
appreciated and admired wher- 
ever it is placed. The price is 
$9.00, postpaid. — SHREVE, CRUMP 


& Low Company, 330 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

TYPICAL of the Van Gogh 
flower pictures is this ‘Iris in 


White Jug’ in Figure 3. It is a 
facsimile, a reproduction made by 
a process that seems truly to 
catch the spirit of the original. 
You would like this picture, and 
you would perceive at once its 
decorative qualities. Its lovely 
blue and green tones would give 
freshness to any room and might 
very well furnish the dominating 
note, which you could echo here 
and there in materials. It is 24” 
x90", 
mantel, 


large enough for an over- 
and it comes perfectly 














framed in blue, gray, and silver. 
The price is $32.50, express col- 
lect. — JoHN BECKER GALLERIES, 
520 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


THERE are lamps that will do 
and there are lamps that com- 
pletely satisfy. The one in Figure 
2 isin the latter class. It is made 
cf an eighteenth-century Japanese 
pewter tea caddy to which time 
and the elements have given an 
indescribably fascinating mottled 
patina. Mounted on a teakwood 
base, fitted with a pewter-colored 
silk shade, and topped by a car- 
nelian finial that just clicks with 
the gray-brown-silver monotones 
of the lamp, it is a rarely exquisite 
and distinguished piece. The 
overall height of this is 16’, so 
that it is well proportioned for a 
desk, a small table, or for use in 
pairs. The number of these tea 
caddies is limited, and the price, 


FIG. 4 


packed to send by express collect, 
is $60.00. — YAMANAKA & Com- 
PANY, 680 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 


FROM the master craftsmen of 
Venice come these hand-wrought 
iron book ends (Figure 5), exe- 
cuted with the extremely fine 
skill for which the workers of that 
city have been noted for centuries. 
These book ends form part of a 
recently imported collection on 
exhibition in Boston, and are not 
obtainable elsewhere in this coun- 
try. Two designs are shown, the 
smaller and lighter one measur- 
ing 53” square and the larger 6” 
square. Both in design and in 


[2] 


workmanship they have a style 
and beauty seldom found in these 
days of machine-made articles, 
and it is just such small decorative 
objects that help to give a room 
character and charm in addition 
to being practically useful. The 
supply is limited, and the price is 





FIG. § 


$12.50 a pair, postpaid, for either 
design. — YE IRON SHOPPE, 250 
Boylston Street, Boston. 


A WASTEBASKET of character, 
a wastebasket that, besides hold- 
ing scrap paper, does its decorative 
bit without shouting about it, is 
welcome in any house. That 
is why I am showing you the one 
in Figure 6. It is so attractive 
with its antique parchment back- 
ground, its green, black, and gold 
border, and its chinoiserie painting 
in soft greens, reds, and blues that 
goes all around, though you don’t 
see it. The painting is all done by 
hand and the whole is mellowed 
by antiquing. The basket is made 
of tin, a point practical, and stands 
off the floor on little ball feet. 
The shape is interesting — square 
with concave corners — and seems 
to carry out the slight Oriental 


feeling. It is 103’ square and 





FIG. 6 


14” tall. Ready to ship by express 
collect, the price is $15.00. — 
L. M. Triest, 514 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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WHEN you plan and build a home, 
nothing is more important than your 
selection of architect and builder. They 
know, by experience, one weak link in 
the “pipe-prescription” can be disas- 
trous to your comfort and property. 
Their reputations and your security are 
at stake. Therefore, you should choose 
them with the same discrimination with 
which leading architects specify and 
builders install Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe. 

In any specification of general house- 
hold service, Byers Genuine Wrought- 
Iron Pipe has a definite place. Your 
architect and builder know the places 
where actual service has demonstrated 


YERS® GENUINE WROU 


INVESTMENT—NOT AN 


JANUARY 
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the superiority of Byers Genuine 
Wrought-Iron Pipe. They know also 
that in these places there is no substi- 
tute for Byers Pipe. When specified by 
building-specialists for definite pur- 
poses, Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron 
Pipe is the utmost in service and dura- 
bility —and present and future 
economy! When installed for the 
uses where its maximum service is a 
proved fact, Byers Pipe is unsur- 
passed and widely recognized as ideal. 
Important: We want you to use 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe 
in those services for which it is best 
suited. We accept as a business re- 
sponsibility preservation of its 


GHT-IRON PEXPE 








This prize-winning home equipped with 
Byers Genuine Wrought-Iron Pipe 


traditional superiority in its proved 
fields of service. Look for the Spiral 
Stripe! What is your pipe-problem? 
Write to us today and send us the name 
of your architect and builder! A. M. 
Byers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Established 1864. 
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For more than a century, the House of Jackson 
has been a haven for discriminating families 
who sought to add to the beauty and luxury 
of their homes. Formerly, many of these people 
journeyed long distances to visit Jackson’s gal- 
leries in New York and Chicago. 

This, we are pleased to announce, is nolonger 
necessary—for the well-known establishments 
in the cities listed on the opposite page are nowalso 
prepared to show you Jackson’s masterpieces. 

These stores exhibit a complete assortment 
of Mantels, Fireplace Fittings and other ex- 
clusive creations, designed and produced by 
Jackson’s own artists and craftsmen and 


ULLYLEA 


possessing that substantial air of excellence and 
elegance which has made the name Jackson 
synonymous with highest quality for more than 
one hundred years. 

Since 1827, the House of Jackson has been 
identified with the decoration and construction 
of America’s finest homes. Jackson’s mantels 
are a distinguishing feature of Fifth Avenue’s 
finest mansions. The wrought iron gates which 
guard the entrance to many magnificent estates 


are from the Jackson Works. The metal grilles, 


doors and balustrades in some of the country’s 
most important residences and public build- 
ings are “by Jackson.” Jackson’s bronze and 
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/ These leading establish- 
ments, long known for the 
scope and character of their 
service, now bring to you, 
as exclusive representatives, 
the famed creations of the 
House of Jackson. 


Baltimore 
J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 
=~ 
Cincinnati 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 


=~ 
Cleveland 
THE STERLING & WELCH COMPANY 
~ 
Dayton 
THE A. B. CLOSSON JR. COMPANY 
=~ 
Denver 
DENVER DRY GOODS COMPANY 
~ 
Detroit 
THE MARTIN-GIBSON COMPANY 


Philadelphia 


J. G. VALIANT COMPANY 


~~ 
St. Louis 
SCRUGGS-VANDERVOORT-BARNEY 








~ 
Washington 
* J. G, VALIANT COMPANY 
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aluminum windows are recommended by lead- 
ing architects for their precision and beauty. 

With such a background of achievement, it 
is not surprising that there should be a significant 
distinction between Jackson’s creations and those 
from ordinary commercial sources. 

One need not be a connoisseur of Objets 
d’Art to detect this difference. The authentic 
styling of all Jackson products—Period or Mod- 
ern—and the basic integrity of Jackson’s mate- 
tials and workmanship are clearly evident on 
examination... and bespeak more significantly 
than can word or picture the value to you of 
the Jackson tradition. 
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2 West 47th Street, New York 


318 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


| JACKSON COMPANY 
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Reproductions of old 
Georgian Peppers, Salts 
and Spoons in heavy 
weight sterling silver. 
Salts have blue glass liners. 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 








COPPER .. PEWTER..IRON.. 





..- Unusual! 





No. HC670 — This hand hammered 
“Helmit” coal scuttle will save you 
many a trip to your cellar to replenish 
your fireplace. It is also suitable for 
wood. Made in the polished brass, 9” 
high and with an 11” opening. 
Express collect. $6.50 


Be PALESCHUCK 
“The House of Metal Ware’”’ 


22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for catalog H32 


ANTIQUES AND REPRODUCTIONS IN BRASS .. 
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1 DON’T know anyone who 
does n’t like the large pink cakes 
of June Geranium English bath 
soap that are made in England 
especially for Elizabeth Arden. 
Its scent is so delicate and refresh- 
ing and its lather is so soft and 
fluffy. Few people, however, 
realize that this same soap comes 
in tiny cakes that you can offer 
in fresh unbroken wrappers to 
your guests. They are daintily 
packed, all in pink, six in a pink 
box that will fit right into the 
closet of your guest bathroom. 
The cakes themselves are tiny — 
about 13” long — and the box is 
43” x 2” and 23” deep. This 
makes a most attractive small, 
dainty, and personal gift. The 
price is $1.50, plus 15 cents for 
postage. ELIZABETH ARDEN, 
691 Fifth Avenue, N. 
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FIG. 7 


AN old process revived gives us 


} 
| 
| 


these lovely silhouettes in Figures 
7 and 8. They are hand-painted on 
convex glass and given a translu- 


ot <= Saree 


cent wax background that enhances | 


their delicacy. 
leon and Josephine are lovely with 
a pale blue background, and in 
their finely finished black frames, 
with gold beading, they might help 
to embroider a French room. You 


These of Napo- | 


will note the facsimile signatures | 


— ai nice touch. 


You may secure | 


silhouettes like this of any of your | 


favorite historical characters, and 
the wax background may be 
white, cream, or any pastel tint 


?) 





FIG. 8 


like. 


that you 
measure 5”, and they cost $3.95 
each, boxed and_ prepaid. — 
BEATRIX SHERMAN, 15 East 26th 
Street, N. Y.C. 


THE craze for contract has led 
a good many people to set aside 
a special room for cards where a 
table can be always in readiness. 
Where they lack space for that 
they use a special corner of the 
living-room, leaving the 
constantly set up. For this pur- 
pose one needs not only an aw- 





Over all these | 


table | 


One of a Pair of 18th Century 
Gouache Paintings 
One of a Pair of 
Louis XVI Commodes 


. 





ANTIQUES 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


BOSTWICK-TREMAN, INC. 
694 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
































Exceptional 


$12.50 
the dozen 


Pastel Linen Towel, 
mummy weave—with 
white border and three 
hand embroidered ini- 
tials in white; colors: 
peach, green, rose, blue, 
=. = orchid; size 


Booklet H on request 





84 North Avenue 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


HAAS 


LINEN SHOP 











ANTI UE JEWELRY AND D SILVER 
FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler 
31 West Street Boston 
Correspondence Solicited 

















PANIER FLEURI 


Femininity served as it must be with 
beauty and luxury, suggests the PANIER 


FLEURI, ascenic wall paper by Zuber & Cie, 
jee Blossoms in urns on great curving 
vee ae are massed in color unbelievably 
lovely making this wall paper charming for 
droom or boudoir. 


JUST THE THING 
To best display quaint bibelots is 
the GLOUCESTER WHATNOT, 
a replica of an English piece in 
satiny mahogany. It boasts three 
open shelves, the slenderest of 
beautifully turned supports and 
two drawers at the bottom, ex- 
pressing charming design and rare 
cabinet work. 


ONCE IN A WHILE 


One finds a wholly satisfactory 
chintz both in texture and design. 
THE VENDEE by Paul Dumas, 
Paris, is flagrantly patterned with 
strange flowers, fruits and gay 
birds but with such perfect color- 
ings. Satin smooth for graceful 
draping or unusual upholstery. 


Price $1.65 a yard. 


Illustrations upon request. Can be ordered through your local Decorator or direct from 


A. L. DIAMENT @& CO. 


Importers, Jobbers, and Retailers of Interior Furnishings 


101 & 119 Park Ave., New York 


1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Sole American Agents for Zuper & Cie, Avsace, and Paut Dumas Paris 


WHEN YOU TRAVEL! 
Pack, these three handy articles 


Combination Shoe Polisher and hat brush in 
fine suede case, various dark colors. ..... $.75 


Mattress-shaped Pin-cushion filled with pins of 
every size and shape. Choose your own color. 


To protect nice shoes, bags made of poplin 
with bound edge and decorations. Choose your 
“ES Pare $2.95 pair 


Mail orders sent postpaid 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE 
FOR WOMAN’S WORK 


541 Madison Avenue New York 











ITALIAN POTTERY 


Cigarette box and Ash Tray. Hand decorat- 
ed in turquoise on soft yellow background. 
Boxes $2.00 each 
Trays .75 each 
Expressage collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 
764 Madison Avenue New York City 

















BALL BRASSES 
equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness) 
of eatique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 
WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 
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4™ ANNUAL SMALL HOUSE COMDBETITION 


a= Fourth Annual Small-House Competi- 
tion closed on October 15th with more than 
twice as many entries received as in 1929. 
Thirty-five states contributed, with Cali- 
fornia again leading. Last year Eastern archi- 
tects won the two first prizes, but this year 
California architects carried off the highest 
honors. ’ ’ ’ The judges of the 
competition were Gordon Allen, A. I. A., of 
Boston, Francis Keally, A. I. A., of New York, 
and Ethel B. Power, Editor of the House 
Beautiful. ’ ’ ’ 


the prize-winning houses will be shown in 


Photographs of 


March and April, with a portfolio of other 
competition houses included in the May issue. 
Fifty houses have been selected to form a 
traveling exhibit which will, as usual, be 
shown in the larger cities of the United States 


during the coming year. 





EX HIBITION S§S 


December 29-January 3 
Home Making Center 
Grand Central Palace 
New York City 








January 5-17 


Architectural League 
115 East 40th Street 
New York Ciry 





January 21—February 4 
T-Square Club 
204 South Quince Street 
PHILADELPHIA 





February 9-21 
John Herron Art Institute 
INDIANAPOLIS 





February 26—March 9 


Pittsburgh Architectural Club 
PirrsBURGH 





March 12-26 


Builders Exchange 
CLEVELAND 





OTHER EXHIBITIONS 
will be announced later 
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ANNOUNCES THE PRIZE WINNERS IN THE 


For the new house of 5-7 rooms: 


ee | ee Wiiuram Witson WuRSTER 
San Francisco, California 

ard Prize, S30000) . . 5... oo dsc e a. SouLe, Murpeuy & Hastincs 
Santa Barbara, California 

Srd Prize, $200.00.............. Gopwin, THompson & PATTERSON 
New York City 

3 aR ia 2 8 gels he 2 H. Roy KELLEY 


Rowanp E. CoatTe 


Davin J. Witmer & LoyaLit F. Watson 
all of Los Angeles, California 


For the new house of 8-12 rooms: 


a ee Rawpu C. FLEweELLING 
Beverly Hills, California 

re I) so cd ea oN ves sakewawas Rowanp E. Coate 
Los Angeles, California 

GUNA PEO IO) os. v2 ws ecto acorns dla eieldied a baae decile Dunn & CoprEeR 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Sromaneee NEGMMION oon sick iit idinnseds Hammonp W. WuitsittT 


San Diego, California 
H. Roy KeLLey 
Los Angeles, California 


For the remodeled house: 


NABI MIE SOQUIOO® 6s Scion a ok deh a wc claw a eaiee Hupson & Hupson 
Buffalo, New York 
RMON FUSES POO 8 esp siete da eins Wal oleae od ee BENJAMIN S. PARKER 


San Merino, California 

Honorable Mention. ...... i oe aig at cress WALDRON FAULKNER 
New York City 

ArtHUR McFARLAND 

Bar Harbor, Maine 


Warren W. Ferris 
Alexandria, Virginia 
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** Order through Your 
Local Shop... or Direct.” 


A New 
Hanging 
Bookshelf! 


For the “books of the 
year” as well as small 
objects d’art, this de- 
lightful new Hanging 
Shelf made of solid rock 
Maple. Finished in dull 
Maple finishes . . . dark 
antique, or light honey 
shade. Height 34’’, 
width 7”. No. 1404. 
Shipped via express, 
charges collect, for 


$6.50 
The Treasure Chest 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Originators of AUNT NANCY. 
“HAND HOOKED RUGS 














a 4 
handsome 16 oz. sport highballs have 
designs in gay,permanent enamel colors 
on bubbly crystal. golfer and poloist, 
each 18.00 the dozen. 

at fine shops or direct 

have you our catalog? 


pitt petri, importer 
incorporated 
378 delaware ave., buffalo. n. y. 











fully good-looking table, but a 
very strong one as well. The 
card table in Figure 9 answers 
these requirements. It is firmly 
constructed of the finest quality of 
wood, and the metal hardware is 
built to last. The top has a centre 
covered with heavy grosgrain 





FIG. 9 


silk with a moiré finish, while 
the frame is lacquered, with the 
margin around the top decorated 
in Oriental fashion with brown, 
black, and gold. The table is 
made in Chinese red, a good green, 
and black. It is the regulation 30” 
size, 273” tall, and costs, carriage 
paid, $18.50. Purchasers of this 
special table swear by its superla- 
tive qualities. — GUNN & LATcH- 
FORD, INnc., 323 Fifth Avenue, 
‘ok OF 


A DOORSTOP must be gay and 


| colorful and amusing. It cannot, 


from the nature of its duties, be 
too dignified, but it must be in the 
mood of its surroundings. If 
you have been enduring a slam- 
ming door while you searched 
for a good-looking doorstop, here 
you are in Figure 10. Isn’t he 


brave, this painted iron redcoat? 


Mounted on an_antique-finish 
brass base from England, he 
stands 15” over all and will hold 
firmly a heavy door. The base is 
9” long and 2%” deep. The 
colors are just what they should 
be — black and white and red, 
with a bit of yellow. This is alto- 
gether very jolly and a most ap- 
propriate gift for the head of the 
family. The price is $19.89, ex- 
press collect.— R. H. Macy & 
Company, Broadway & 34th 
Street, N. Y.C. 





NO dressing table is complete 
without its special bench or stool, 
and so far nothing has been de- 
vised that is more comfortable 
and practical than the revolving 
stool in Figure 11. Not only is it 
a good height from the floor, 
183’, so that you are level with 
the mirror and within reach of all 
your implements, but the seat 
itself, with the quaint little back 








WHERE 
CHILL WINDS BLOW 


A “DUREBELLE” 
COVERED QUILT 


Is Always Welcome 


This soft new covering, exclusively Shep- 
pard’s, is durable and sunfast. Preferred 
instead of sateen or materials of equivalent 
value. 


6’x6’ 2 Ibs. pure wool $12.00 
6’x6’ 2 Ibs. pure down $18.50 

A variety of lovely colors. Kindly state prefer- 
ence when requesting samples. 


J. B. SHEPPARD & SONS 


DEPT. H, 2012-14 Chestnut St., PHILA. 
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HANDMADE AK 
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JENSEN 


SILVER, INC. 





eee A 
Bow. & SPOON—$56.50. Magazine on request 
Wedding invitations engraved 
169 W. 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





























MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES | 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 934” x 
3%". Wired with a 
standard lamp base | 
and switch, ready 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 


Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











TREASURES from the Orient 


Directiy Imported by 


BAKER’S 


At the Sign of the Heathen Dog 
THE FINEST AND OLDEST IMPORTERS 
IN THE Paciric NORTHWEST 
(Send fot booklet) 

University St. at 5th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


































Also same Course 4° 


For Day Classes send for ¢ 









INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Study at Dome 
FOUR MONTHS PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 


B) A delightfully arranged Course for Home Study. 
No previous training required. Unlimited oppor- 
tunities in a fascinating profession. Full instruc- 
| cions in Color Harmony, Period and Modernistic 
| Furnishings, Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all 
prixciples of Decoration. Conducted by foremost 
} auth« cities. Start at once. Send for free booklet 5-J 
n at our Resident School in New York City 

Facu leading New York decorators 


«@ yR * For Evening Classes send for Catalog 5-E 
Resicn: « <lasses commence February 4th 


NEW YORK SC}4 sOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
Established 1916 
578 M.,dison homme . New York City 


























To Mark 
Your 
House 


Put up this attrac- 
tive bracket, 11” 
wide, for name or 
number. Comes 
with owl, crow, 
kingfisher, wood- 
: sass pecker, hunting dog, 
LAS etc. Check with 
order, postage prepaidin U.S.A. §4.2§ 


We have hundreds of things for house or 
garden. Write us about what you want, and 
photographs and prices will be sent. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
526 North Charles St. Baltimore, Md. 
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Chromium Metal Bottle Openers 
$1.25 each including postage 


RENA ROSENTHAL 





520 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY | 
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I NTRODUCE your chil- 





dren to the shop meant just for 
them. Here you will find 
diminutive antiques. Sturdy repro- 
ductions made in our own work- 
shops. Gaily colored peasant pieces. 


Fully equipped nurs- 





eries , . . educational playthings, 
toys. a Things for wee 


moderns in their formative years. 


CHILDHOOD, Inc. 
32 E. 65th St., New York 


Send for portfolio No. 51 of children’s furniture 
in authentic antiques and reproductions 




















beauty + efficiency 











Dixie 
Radiator Cabinets 


Information and prices on request 


Dixie Metal Products Co., Inc. 


101 Park Avenue 1000 S. 28th Street 
New York City Birmingham 








supporter, is on a swivel so that 
you can turn to study all angles of 
your coiffure without getting up. 
The legs, nicely turned of hard 
wood, may be wax-finished in 
maple, walnut, or mahogany, or 
painted. The price, $19.00, in- 


FIG. II 


cludes the stool as pictured, or 
with a ruffle, covered with chintz. 
There is a choice of color and pat- 
tern and samples will be sent. 
You may have this covered in your 
own material without extra charge. 
Of 36” material, one and one-half 
yards are sufficient. The price in- 
cludes packing for shipment, which 
will be made by express collect. — 
HEARTHSTONE FURNITURE CoM- 
PANY, INC., 224 East 57th Street, 
ING YG, 


AS long as we have nicely covered 
chairs we shall want to protect 
their backs with some sort of 


tidy, which, as Figure 12 clearly 
demonstrates, need not be nearly 
as mid-Victorian as it sounds. In 
fact this particular tidy, with its 
cross-stitch pattern in black de- 
picting a very realistic garden 
féte, is distinctly modern in effect. 
It is worked on linen of open 
weave, and has a_ hand-rolled 
hem held with blanket stitch in 
equally spaced groupings. The 
linen measures 27” x 18’ and the 
piece as illustrated costs $10.00, 
postpaid. Or the materials, in- 
cluding linen, black thread, and 
pattern, may be purchased for the 
very reasonable price of $1.90, 


postpaid. This is the sort of pat- 
tern that is great fun to embroider 
and is worked directly on the linen, 








FIG. I2 


the stitch counts over two threads 
being sixteen squares to the inch. 
— EMMA SYLVESTER, 462 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


A HOMELY little pair perhaps, 
but pretty good friends to have in 
time of need, are the pincushion 
and brush in Figure 13. How 
many times do you get as far as 
the door and wish you had a com- 














A partial list of dealers from 
whom you may obtain Marsh 
hand wrought fixtures. 
STAMEN AND DICKEY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BLUMENTHAL-KAHN COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


PETTINGEL ANDREWS COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


O. R. EVANS AND BRO. INC. 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


JAMES R. MaRsH AND CoMPANY 
ea Feus New Jersey a 
“Lond thas Lahivg 





























= Double 
Vegetable 
Dish 
of heavy, 
lustrous 
pewter 
Cover can be used as extra serving dish. This 
pewter contains no lead, and is perfectly safe 
for serving foodstuffs. Dish shown 10” long, 
$15.00, postpaid. 
Catalog on request 
WALTER WESP 
542 Fifth Avenue New York City 














NEW REFECTORY TABLE 
of Decorative Art 

Serve lunch for four or play bridge. 

} may 26”; Closed 24” x 16” 
Open 43” x 16”; Unfinished $14.00: 
Finished in maple, walnut or ma- 
hogany $17.00. Send 10c for booklet and get $1.00 

iscount on any purchase. 


PURITAN SHOPS, INC. 
213 Lexington Ave. (33rd St.), New York 











Genuine Reed Furniture 


We are constantly furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with the Most Distinctive Reed and Rattan Furniture. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
New Catalogue of Reed Furniture sent for 25c 


Specialists 


in hee ‘The R E ED S HUP Inc. 


117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Furnishings 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, 


Imported 
Decorative 
rics 





cA Valentine “Reproduction 


Chippendale 
Corner 


Cupboard 


Period 1740. Built of 
highest grade solid 
mahogany with beau- 
tifully figured panel in 
lower door. ilt_ in 
two sections. The 
door to upper section divided into 
thirteen separate lights of beautiful 
design. Has broken arch top. Shelves 
are shaped and adjustable. Lower sec- 
tion has one door and one shelf. Size: 
requires only 24 in. each way from 
corner, height 7 ft. 





No. 427 — Price $200.00 


Portfolio of 250 True Reproductions 
sent postpaid for $2.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond. Va. 











BIRD FILLING STATIONS 
Patented July 13, 1926 


Make fine 
Presents for 
Birds and 
Friendsalike. 
AUTOMATIC 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible_ to 
last particle. 
Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
with you. No. 2 
Every home Price $1.25 
should have F 
several. 





No. 1 
Price $1.50 
No. 1 to hang from 
tree or bracket. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


or window 
casings, porch 
Postage paid columns, etc. 


R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, Ill. 














PERSONAL RUGS 
For couch or car, shoulders or knee 
About 38 x 60; countless colors; $15.50 postpaid. 
Steamer Rugs. Baby and bed blankets. Tweeds. 
“AVOCA” HANDWOVEN IRISH WOOLENS 
CAROL Brown, Importer, 53 Grove St., Boston 
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Colonial Coverlets 
Prices Greatly Reduced 
Hand Tied Canopies 
Valances, Hooked Rugs 





A Fine Use For Your 
Christmas Money 


Authentic reproductions of old de- 
signs woven in the mountains of 
Virginia. COLONIAL WING CHAIRS, 
“Crow's Nest” TABLEs. 
Write for free booklet giving 
histories of the old designs 


LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 
“Rosemont” Marion, Virginia 








Book of furniture sles 





Brief 
Authentic 
Interesting 


Easy to 
Read 


$7 .00 
Post 
Paid 


The fifth printing of this short, 
fully illustrated history of 
period styles is now ready. All 
principal furniture eras cov- 

ered, together with glossary and chronology. A 
valuable reference book for the student. En- 
ables the novice to know period styles and 
identify furniture. Nicely printed and bound. 
Endorsed by librarians, decorators, designers, 
architects, dealers, etc. Price barely covers 
production costs. 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
54-A Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 
Stacue ERKINS 
ae am STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 














A NEW BOOKLET 
Illustrating many gift suggestions in 
CHINA AND GLASS 
will be sent on request 


RICH & FISHER, Inc. 


14 East 48th Street 
New York, N. Y. 








mon pin, or realize you need just 
a brush to make you perfect? 
With this pair hung on the inside 
of the coat closet, or in the hall 
table drawer, you can put on the 
finishing touches in a trice. Cov- 
ered in an English print with a 


| 
| FIG. 13 
| 


plain-colored binding, this is very 
gay and cottagey and might go 
better in a bedroom than down- 
| stairs. The brush is attractively 
| covered to match the cushion, 
| with a chintzy medley of green, 





rose, blue, and lavender. These 
sets come in green, lavender, rose, 
blue, or apricot and cost, post- 
paid, $2.75. — Amy B. Hiss, Tow- 
son, Maryland. 


WHAT won’t they do next?’ 
will be your thought when you 
see the cobbler’s bench in Figure 
14. Machinery of 1930 has made 
this useless for its original pur- 
pose, but finds much more en- 
tertaining work for it. You put 
cigarettes, ash trays, and matches 
in the divisions that used to hold 
tacks and nails, a vase of flowers 
or magazines on the work bench 
proper, cards and similar gear in 


the drawer, place all before a fire- | 


place or window, and camp your- 
self in the cobbler’s seat (at the 
right) if you ever have time. This 
is made of pine with a brown an- 
tique finish and is rather rough 
and quite old-looking. Obviously 


you could use it only in an ex- | 


tremely informal setting, but 
there it would be both useful and 
attractive. It measures 45” long, 
18” wide, and 19” high. The in- 
side measurements of the drawer | 





FIG. 14 | 








SUN PARLOR, YACHT, 
TERRACE and 
GARDEN FURNITURE 





7 
R we 
Cking cHaist © 
Some of our installations: Whitehall, 
Seminole Club, Miami Biltmore, 
Dunes Club, Fishers Island Club and 


most prominent homes and clubs in 
America. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
FREIGHT PREPAID TO FLORIDA 


Grand Central Wicker Shop inc. 


219 East42 StNewYork 











Modern Furniture of Simplicity and 

Refinement, made and designed in our 

own shop, and finished to your order. 
Booklet on Request 


COLORTONE 


FURNITURE SHOPS, INC. 
193 Lexington Avenue New York City 


























RUG DESIGNS & ACCESSORIES 


for Colonial hook rugs, 
Cross-stitch rugs, Smyrna 
or European hook rugs, etc. 


The attractive Spanish design 
shown here, 34” x 52” printed in 
colors on burlap with wools for 
hooking, $18.00 complete; or print- 
ed in colors on heavy rug canvas 
for cross-stitching, complete with 
wools, $16.00 postpaid. 


Illustrated circular on request 
T. E. DOELGER & CO. 


Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46th St. New York City 








PROTECT YOUR FURNITURE 


use 


Sturdy and 
Attractive 
Luggage Racks 
Smooth sanded 
ready to paint, 
Early American 
Height 20” Top 17’ x 18” Maple, Mahog- 
any and Walnut finish, $3.50. Express 
charges prepaid anywhere in U.S. A. 


MOUL MANUFACTURING Co. 


Pennsylvania 





Hanover 




















441 Lexington Avenue 


BEAUTIFY THE SPOT 


occupied by the discordant 
radiator with a 


TUTTLE & BAILEY 


RADIATOR CABINET 


Write-phone-or call 


for descriptive literature 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MEG. CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 
New York 
Phone: Murray Hill 8600 








COLONIAL SCONCE 
of 
Pewter Finish Tin 


Also in copper or brass 
12” High — 5” Wide 


Completely Electrified 
Price $10.00 pair 
Send for Catalogue 


ROBERT LEAVITT 
44 River Street, Boston 














Bo of 6 individual marmalades, 8 preserves $1.50 
postpaid. Sherry nuts $2.00 post, Pralines $1.50 
postpaid. New Crop Marmalades — le rape it, 
and Ole Mis’s, 6 oz. $3.00 dozen postpaid. Salted Pecans, 
Stuffed Dates, Stuffed Prunes. Sor folder. 

*““OLE MIS'S PANTRY"’ 
726 W. Beach Pass Christian, Miss. 
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Distinctive 
French Plaid Stationery 


The smart boxed writing paper 
for those Christmas thank you 
notes .. . siz colorful designs . . 
Scotty and Thistle (illustrated), 
Picardy, Primrose, Bon Voyage 
and Cape Cod . . . beautiful writ- 
ing surface ... 24 sheets and 24 en- 
velopes, $1.60 postpaid . . . refills 
of 100 sheets and envelopes, $5.00 
. your favorite shop or direct. 


Ani Sreveaitiat 


31 East Tenth St., New York 








CHILDREN’S PERIOD 
FURNITURE Inc. 


Furniture of Character 
for Childrens 


Reproduced from Authenticated 
pieces by Master craftsmen 


Custom. duplications 
a Specialty 


221 EAST 38TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Royal Copenhagen Porcelain 


INCORPORATED 


155 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
London — Copenhagen — Paris — Berlin 


lamps, dinner- 
ware and other 
exquisite pieces 
| are now on 


The ultimate in 
home beauty 

for 1931 will be 
found in the * 
artistic grace of © 
Royal Copen- | 
hagen Porce- | 
lain. The latest 
figurines, vases, 





Genuine Royal atagstens bears imprint of 
Copenhagen Porcelain mm three blue lines. 








—————<$ — Seen 


are 14” x 16” and 5” deep. The 
price, ready to ship by express 


collect, is $19.50.— HENRY C. 
Meyer, 14 East 50th Street, 
ee oe 


UMBRELLA stands are out of 
fashion, and yet, as we still use 
umbrellas and still have to stand 
them somewhere 
when not in use, a 
holder such as that 
shown in Figure 15 
should prove ex- 
tremely popular. It 
looks like a thermos- 
bottle case, but in 
reality it stands 26” 
high and is 7” in di- 
ameter and was used 
by the British during 
the Boer War to 
carry highly explo- 
sive cordite shells. 
Made of cork, cov- 
ered with heavy sole 
leather, these cases are practically 
indestructible, and the leather has 
the nice brown tone that only age 
and use can give. They are all in 
perfect condition and are not only 
practical and attractive for um- 
brella stands, but are useful in 
many ways to the motorist and 
camper. The supply is limited, 
but while they last they may be 
procured for the remarkably low 
price of $7.50, postpaid. — H. 
SuMMERS & Son, 38 Charles 
Street, Boston. 


NOT often does one run across 
new and lovely flower bowls, so | 
was delighted to discover these in 





FIG. 


Figure 16, which, though of Ameri- 
can make, are as charming as any 
importation. No one ever has 
quite enough bowls and vases, and 
these are a_ particularly useful 
shape for holding short- or me- 
dium-stemmed flowers — in fact 
in such bowls flowers would 
practically arrange themselves. 
In addition to their 
attractive shapes, 
they come in the 
most heavenly colors 
—celadon, which is 
a sort of pale blue- 
green resembling 
aquamarine, © being 
especially beautiful. 
Other colors are 
Bristol yellow, Pa- 
mona green, jade 
green, ebony, and 
amethyst. The cen- 
tral bowl is 10” long, 


ms 7,” wide, and 6” 
> high, and costs 


$10.00. The one on the —* a 
copy of a Chinese jade bowl, i 
72’ long, 43” wide, and i 

high, and costs $5.50. The bowl 
on the left is 63” long, 33” wide, 
and 43” high, and costs $3.00. 
All prices include careful packing 
and expressage in the United 
States proper. — Hartow H. HAL- 
LIDAY, 61 Charles Street, Boston. 
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(bore Teeteation’ is bracket No. 2660, Wrought 
Tron with red velvet background, 15’ 
43° Rae Price $30—express prepaid anywhere 
in the 
or 25% with order and balance C. 


Wrought Iron Fixtures of Superb Artistry 
semen skillfully 4 -wrought 


aster Smiths in the 


STUDIOS OF 


Otar T L tiaeviaeen 


Santa Cruz California 


’ long and 


8 upon receipt of check wen order 























Hew Turned Seanl: Beds 


Beautiful in Design and Workmanship 
E. E, Burroughs Co., Conway, S. C. 








SCHGDL of PHOTGERAI 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 





Director, 460 West 144th St. -, New York. 


RAPHY 
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ores. 


Lamp; Ss Lamps and (andlesticks 


WROUGHT BY HAND FROM OLD MODELS 
IN IRON. , BRASS & PEWTER, FINISH 


LANTERNS 


for inside or outside use 


Our new illustrated catalog . 
will be sent upon request 


119 East 57th Street, New York 








A CHARMING DESK 
IN MELLOW OLD PINE 


You'll find inspiration for many a .etter in this grace- 
ful little Desk. It is 37’ high, 32’ wide and 17” deep. 
The writing lid is 28” from the floor. Made of mellow 
olu Pins, by hand, in smoky. Pine or brown antique 
finish. Send your check for $65 and we will ship it pre- 
paid no matte. where you hive! 


We have many other beautiful peproduations, hand- 
made by the Virginia Craftsmen that we are sure will 
interest you. 





p CRAFT HOUSE 
212 South Main Street 
HARRISONBURG 
VIRGINIA 





AUTHENTIC 
MEPRODUCTIONS 











Guido Wrought Iron 
319 East 44th Street 





Mr. Banzoo 


Handwrou ght 
Iron ash stand. 
Roseville blue 
and gold tray. 
Finish: antique 
or black. Ht.30” 
Price: $13.50 
postpaid. Send 
25c for com- 
plete catalogue 
Dept. A. 


Shops, Inc. 


New York City 

















Colonial Mirror Sconces 
Oval Sconce 6” x 9”, $7.50 
Round Sconce 8” diam. $7.50 





Italian Glass Stars 
12 points, 15” $18.00 


FAIRYLAND Co. 
8 793 N. Oak Drive, Bronx, N. Y. 











HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

















Window 
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HIS SCONCE is a faithful 

reproduction of Nature’s con- 
tour of stem and modeling of 
leaves. It is a splendid example 
of craftsmanship in hand-wrought 
iron. Silver Grey finish. Height 
7% inches. 








$6.15 each, postpaid 
Write for folder of other items 

It’s Thrifty to Shop by Mail 

Ye Iron Shoppe 


Owned and Operated by E. T. Ryan lron Works, Inc. 


250 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 














Novel pe ae ari 
LINEN LUNCH SET 


Cc onsisting of scarf, 18” x 36”, and six mats, 12” 
18”, $4.50 set; or with twelve place mats, 


$7 50 set. 
14” napkins $5.00 dozen 
Colors 18” napkins 8.00 dozen 
gold 18” x45” scarf 2.00 each 
18” x 54” scarf 2.50 each 
green 36” x 36” square 2.00 each 
ivory 45” x 45” square 4.00 each 


54” x 54” square 6.00 each 


Walpole Brothers, Inc. 


Specialists in Linens 


587 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 








pena 
THERE is a decided interest in 
this type of small garden orna- 
ment (Figure 17) that gives at 
once a picturesque and humorous 
touch when placed against a 
group of shrubbery at the turn of 
a path. These little elves were 
sculptured by Helen Journet 


after the manner of Sir Arthur 





FIG. 17 


Rackham’s illustrations for Peter 
Pan in Kensington Garden. They 
are made of a heavy plaster-like 
material and are finished beauti- 
fully in soft colors. Although they 
will stand a good deal of hard 








winter cold, they really are better 
off indoors in extreme weather. 
These gnome-like figures are not 
at all grotesque, but on the con- 
trary are very amusing and ap- 
pealing to the imagination. Meas- 
uring 17” high, they cost $40.00 
each, or $75.00 the pair. Express- 
age will be collected. — Mat- 
cotm’s, 524 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


THE happy family in Figure 18 
is the very cutest thing you ever 
saw. Made of brightly painted 
wood, with bits of gay yarn and 
cloth, these little figures are 
really no-end clever. The baby 
carriage, with baby, is bright 
blue with a red hood. It is 33” 
long and 4” high and costs $3.25. 
The mother and father are 53” 
tall and cost $2.10 each. The boy 
and girl are 3” or 4” tall and cost 
$1.35 and $1.60 respectively. 
Prices are postpaid. — RENA Ro- 
SENTHAL, 520 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y.C 











WHITE 
CUT 
PAPER 
SHADES 


CAN BE 
ORDERED IN 
ANY SIZE 


SHADE 
12 INCHES 


Price $14.00 





CARRY ON SHOP 


65 CHARLES STREET BOSTON, MASs. 





“Along Pleasant Lines” 
The skilled craftsman of wood, metal or 
fabric produces a design “along pleasant 
lines.”” We endeavor to give you the best 
types of each and to assemble them in 
harmony and good taste for a single room 
or for a whole house. 


FLORA MacDONALD, INC. 
Eleanor Frazer 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS AND FURNISHINGS 


39 Newbury Street Boston 








SMALL 
PURSE 
ready to work, 
with the needle- 

work started. 


Top 3” wide 
Depth 33” 


SIMPLE CREWEL EMBROIDERY 
on Linen Twill. Price, including wools, shell 
top, lining and directions, postpaid, $2.00 


THE HANDWORK SHOP 


Women’s Educational & Industrial Union 
264 Boylston Street Boston 



























GIFT 
For the NEW BABY 
Hand Made, Embroid- 
ered Sheets, "$2.25; pil- 
low cases $1.50; dainty 
dresses $1.75 to $5.00; 
gertrudes $1.25 up; 
knitted bonnets 
$3.00. Postpaid in 
U.S. 
Miss Cannon's 32 Brattle Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 








LET US RESTORE 
that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver, 
pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 1877. 

H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street Boston, Mass. 











SLANT TOP DESK 














Quite simple — and charmingly different 
Reproduced from an old one we own. The 
interior is fitted with pigeon-holes. 

Solid maple, hand-rubbed to a dull finish in 
four shades. 27” wide, 


23” deep 
and 31” high. By express cinta $2 750 
The bench that tucks under tl 
tut is 21 ” x 11” ve 17" high. . $850 
Portfolio upon request 
SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 Water Street Fairfield, Maine 











HOLLYHOCKS 


Reproduced in rich colors of the 
original old flower piece by Van 
Huysum in the Nat. Gallery, London. 
Interesting for over-mantel use. Gilt 
and black wood frame measures 26!4”’ 
x 213,” outside. Price $18.50. 

Another Van Huysum “Bouquet of 
Flowers” arch top, framed in gilt and 
black, measures 37” x 27” outside. 
Price "$30. 00. 

Send for Illustrations F-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 








LUNCHEON SET 


Expertly hand-woven, with cream background 
gaily striped in blue sand Yellow —or green and 


— 6 doilies 12” x 18”. 


yellow. Runner 18” 
Six napkins to match 


Special Price, $7. 83. 
$6.25. Postpaid. 


Made by the Blind of 
THE BLIND HANDICRAFT 


39 Newbury Street, Boston 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
EUROPEAN TRAVEL COURSES 


Major Course Short Course 


Study outstanding historic examples of archi- 
tecture, interiors and furnishings in the great 
Period countries: Italy, France, and England. 
Rhineland and Switzerland for magnificent 
scenery. 

Illustrated Catalogue and itinerary on request 


BoSTON ScHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


AND ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
140 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 














CRAFTS 
Finished or made to order 
THE CRAFTSMEN’S GUILD 
15 Fayette St., Boston, Mass. 
Louise Austin Chrimes Janet Fitts Stearns 
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CAMELOT 


If you want a change—a new 
kind of fun—play Camelot! 


E. V. Shepard calls Camelot “‘a masterpiece! — a 
new delight." Mrs. Prescott Warren says, “It has 
added another pleasure to life.”” Milton C. Work 
says, **It is one of the few really great games.”’ 
Elizabeth Clark Boyden hails it as “America’s 
contribution to the world’s great games.” 
CAMELOT fills the wide space which for some 
centuries has existed unfilled between Chess and 
Checkers, with a game far livelier and more 
interesting than Checkers, and vastly simpler and 
easier than Chess. 


No. 85, Tristram Edition.............. $5.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition.............. 3.00 
No. 40, Popular Edition.............. 1.50 


At all leading Dealers’ 


PARKER BROTHERS inc. 





OLD FASHIONED 
VIRGIN WOOL BLANKETS 


Warmth without weight 


Size 70x90. Colors: White with pink 

or blue stripes, and brown with darker 

brown stripes. Ideal for camping, col- 

lege, school or home use. 

Wool from sheep raised on our farm, 

and manufactured by Massachusetts 

Department of Agriculture. 

Price: $10.00 each, express prepaid 

Check with order 


FILLMORE FARMS, Inc. 


Bennington, Vermont 


+ ph 


ANDIRONS 


and SPECIALTIES OF GRAY IRON 


These rugged andirons, ideal for camp or 
shore, are only one of the many well de- 
signed patterns that we have in stock. 

Also, 150 different models in appealing 
gray iron castings for book ends, door 
stcos, paperweights and other specialties, 
for decorating. Send for catalog. Special 
discount to the volume buyer. 


NATIONAL FOUNDRY, Whitman, Mass. 

















Pewter 


ARE, old pewter, exactly reproduced 
by painstaking New England crafts- 
men. The quaint curves and easy grace— 
the satin sheen of priceless museum pieces. 
Surprisingly inexpensive. 
rite for beautifully illustrated catalog X free 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 
99-E Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 
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“~LANDSCAPE ARCHIT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleasant 
healthful work. Experts earn $50 to 
$200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Writetodayfordetails— 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
S6A Plymouth Bidz. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
















THE camera deceives the eyes, 
so I must hasten to assure you 
that the mighty instrument in 
Figure 19 could be lifted by a 
baby. It’s a ‘shobel an’ a hoe’ 
for house plants — did you ever 





FIG. 19 


sce anything cuter? Made of 
brass, 6” long, this tool will keep 
you in gardening during the win- 
ter. With it you can do the after- 
breakfast pottering with your 
geraniums, keeping the weeds 
down and the soil broken and ab- 
sorbent. Of course it is an amus- 
ing gift, and it comes packed in a 
neat little box for $1.00, postpaid. 
— Max SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC., 
618 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


TO anyone who has a social life 
even of the simplest sort, the pad 
in Figure 20 is a great boon. At 


the left is an address book with 
ample space for telephone num- 
bers, while at the right is an en- 
gagement pad with a page al- 
lotted to every week — plenty of 
room but not so much as to be 
confusing. So much for the prac- 
tical side. When folded up it 
looks like a gorgeous book, for it 
is bound in lovely old fabric and 
lined with a moire in harmonizing 
tone. No two covers are exactly 
alike, but in ordering it is neces- 
sary to designate a color or to 
mention whether it is for use 
downstairs or in a_ bedroom. 


Some covers are the glowing reds 
of old church fabrics, while others 























FIG. 20 


are delicious Empire green; still 
others are a blending of delicate 
pastels. The price, postpaid, is 
$14.00. — Hostesses, INc., 578 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 
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S 9” x 2° qn x hd > 
16th Century Cabinet with drop leaf 
front beautifully carved in selected 


Italian Walnut of exquisite grain. 
Used for a desk or radio. 


A. Lualdi, Inc. 


1 and 13 Newbury Street 
Boston Massachusetts 
Florence, Italy 








Old 


Roman 
Lamp 


with hexagonal sheep- 
skin shade. Men- 
tioned editorially, 
August 1930. Lamp 
27”, shade 16”, com- 
plete $35.00. Sepa- 
rate shades priced 
according to size and 
shape. 


FLORENCE NESMITH 


78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
ton, Mass. well, Mass. 























UNUSUAL 
WALL SCONCES 


These quaint and graceful reproduc- 
tions of authentic old wall sconces will 
appeal strongly to the lover of better 
craftsmanship. They are entirely hand- 
made in the primitive methods of the 
early artisans. Due to their tasteful 
simplicity these sconces may be used in 
complete harmony with any color or 
decorative scheme. They may be had in 
pewter, copper, brass or tin as your 
choice may dictate. 

Supplied with or without electric 
attachments at reasonable ‘prices. Send 
for illustrated brochure. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Display Rooms at Beacon and Charles Sts. 
39J No. Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 








@, Decorative pottery of high-fired, beauti- 
ful Terra Cotta will add grace and color to 
your garden, sun-room and porch. 

Send 10c in stamps for catalog. 


(GALLOWAY 
POTTERY 


3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


hie Have Fun 
>>" Making Money 


Yes, You Can — Anybody 
5 Can make a lot of money 
right at home and, what's more, 
SSA have real fun doing it. We show 
you how, we furnish everything 
necessary on an ~ ee 
+ to learn about our 

Costs Nothing plan; all details are 
given you free. Write today for beautifully il- 
lustrated idea book telling all about our 
methods which have made so many women 
independent. Learn how easy it is to make 
from $10 to $25 per week in the most delight- 
ful home work you can imagine. Don't miss 
this opportunity! Write now. It’s FREE. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 88-A, ADRIAN, MICH. 


VAUGHAN 
{] IEW THER v 
pane QUALITY PRODUCT 


SEND TO TAUNTON MASS FOR CATALOG 
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Danger in the Bath Tub 


Terrible lot of accidents. Be safe. Get Footsure 
Safety Bath Tub Mat. Prevents slipping or falling 


in tub or shower. Fits in bottom of tub. Patented 7 


vacuum cups molded in mat make it non-skid. 


High-grade, odorless rubber. White $2.75, Greet. bi 


Blue or Orchid $2.95, at better stores, or direct om 
receipt of price —or C. O. D. Circular free. 
Footsure Co., Inc., N-34, 407 East Pico St. 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Why the 
TRADE 
EDITION 


of 


House 


Beautiful? 


+ 





House BEAUTIFUL’S wide circulation among 
quality consumers, and its reputation as an 
authority on decorating and furnishing the home, 
have naturally attracted a second group of readers 
whose primary interest in the magazine is from a 
strictly “trade” point of view. 





+ 
UMBERED among such subscribers are mer- 
chandise managers, stylists, buyers, and training 
directors in the country’s foremost stores; also a large 
group of leading decorators in metropolitan centers, 
and owners of decorators’ shops. 


tp 
\ ’ YITH the object of more adequately meeting the 

needs of this specialized group House Beauti- 
ful now brings out a special Trade Edition. 








HIS edition contains the regular monthly issue of 
House Beautiful, with which is bound a keyed 
supplement of eight full text pages entirely given over 
to current fashions in home furnishings, style trends, 
and developments in decorative design — all con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of retailing fashion 


merchandise. 








es 




















+ 





ERE you may expect to find the latest information 

on new phases in consumer taste as well as the 

newest ideas, the latest patterns and newly created 

designs. This material will be released well in ad- 

vance of publication in the regular consumer edition 
of the magazine. 





PECIAL stress and care will be given to evaluating 
and appraising each new arrival in the home 
furnishing field. Is it a fad for gift shops, a new accent 
for decorators, or a major cycle in public taste on 
which a large scale merchandising program may 
safely be laid down? When will it arrive? 





+ 
EGARDING special problems peculiar to your 
own local conditions, you are invited to write 
direct to the House Beautiful Decorative Research 
Service, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








~ 











HE TRADE EDITION 

of House Beautiful is 
obtainable by subscrip- 
tion only, and is lim- 
ited to a definite num- 
ber of copies per issue. 
Only subscribers 
clearly identified with 
a trade are eligible to 
receive it. Copies of the 
Trade Edition are not 
distributed on the news- 
stand, nor are copies of 
the Monthly Trade In- 
dex issued apart from 
the complete Trade 
Edition. 


N entering subscrip- 

tions use the Boston 
address given here on 
the coupon, not the 
New York Editorial 
address referred to 
above. 





LI YOU are already a subscriber to House 
Beautiful, send in the coupon to the right, 
checking [A], and being sure to fill out the 
line giving your business connection, and your 
name will be entered at once to receive the 
Trade, instead of the Regular Edition. 


Trade Edition. 





+ 


House Beautiful 


10 Ferry Street, Concord, New Hampshire, or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


I already subscribe to House Beautiful. Please transfer 
my name from the regular subscription list to the 


B] Enter a year’s subscription to the Trade Edition of 
House Beautiful, billing me. 


Ir YOU have been securing your copy of Waldeck cucecesscdcctcossecasuduicsuveeevacseuddedseas 


House Beautiful from the newsstand, send us 
your subscription order today on coupon pene 
below, checking [B], as the edition is strictly 
limited. There is no additional charge for the 


Trade Edition, but it is absolutely necessary Position. .eccccsceces cece ccccccccccccccccccccccecces 
that you advise us of your firm name and 
connection. Firm Namesccccccccccccccccccccecccccccsecseccccecccecece 
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DE LUXE EDITION. A wonderful new book of 
home plans. 224 pages, over 600 illustrations of 
fioor plans, photos and approximate cost tobuild 
—of medium cost Colonial homes, cottages, bun- 
galows and sonny dwellings, an ideal refer- 
ence book showing size of rooms, buildings anda 


description of each, paid for New book of ° 
60 nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3. = 


Complete plans and specifications as low as $10 
You cannot afford to build until you haveseenthis 
book, it may save you hundredsof dollars inextras. 


FREDERICK H. GOW ms Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 


Concise Answers 








to Common Questions 











CALIFORNIA PLAN BOOKS 


Books show floor plans. exteriors, cost, etc. 


“Spanish & Monterey a. " Latest 
story, 6 to 11 rms., $4,750 9 to $15,000... 
“Select Bungalows.’ New edition. V: arious ty. pee 
of bungalows, 2-story houses & duplexes. . $2.00 
“Spanish & Italian Plans.” 6 to 11 rooms $1.00 
“Little Bungalows.” All kinds, 3 to 5 rms.. . $1.00 
(YE AN SHOPPE, Geo. P. Telling, Mer. 
1865 E. Villa St., Pasadena, California 


t in 2- 
- $2.00 











YOUR HOUSE 


lies wood stains in your home indicate the 

character of its occupants. Be cautious in 
your choice and discriminating in your color 
scheme. Wont you permit us to submit samples 
of stains on the wood you are using in your home? 


CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Inc. 
46 Cornhill Boston 








Teller’s Colonial Hardware 


Colonial andirons in cast and hand forged 
iron—pot hooks, cranes and other 
fireplace accessories. 


Brochure of designs on request 


MYRON S. TELLER 
280 Wall St., Kingston, New York 








JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 
Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth. Pa. 





Q. Where should a radiator be 
placed to be most effective? 


A. Under the most exposed 
window. Glass being a conductor 
of heat, its chilling effect on the 
room air will be overcome by the 
rising warm air from a radiator; 
room temperature will then be 
more even than when the radiator 
is in a naturally warmer location. 


+ 


Q. When I put up gutters and lead- 
ers of copper three years ago | be- 
lieved that they would last; but now 
the gutters are beginning to break 
away from the eaves. Why? 


A. Not through fault of the 
copper, unless it is too thin to 
have the necessary strength. The 
wrong kind of nails may have 
been used. Copper nails should 
always be used with copper; an- 
other metal, especially zinc, in 
contact with copper will cause 
corrosion and will lead to just 
such trouble as you are having. 


+> 


Q. How is a radiator air valve made 
that it will pass air but not steam? 


A. Usually with a metal bellows 
filled with a very volatile liquid 
and attached to the movable part 
of the valve. When cold the valve 
is open; but when heated by steam 
the expanding of the liquid 


| 





stretches the bellows and the 


valve closes. 


+> 


Q. In one of my bathrooms the tub 
is on legs, which makes the room look 
old-fashioned in spite of its tiling. 
Will it be expensive to exchange it for 
a built-in tub? 


A. A built-in tub of good quality 
will cost $100 or so, and the labor 
of putting it in will be as much 
more. It will be less expensive and 
quite as effective to tile in the 
present tub, the tiling being set on 
a frame of wood and metal lath. 


+> 


Q. I have been visiting in a very old 
house that the owners assured me was 
built of brick imported from England. 
I have heard the same thing of other 
old houses, and should like to know 
whether there is any truth in it. 


A. Until after the Revolutionary 
period and the setting up of its 
own factories, this country de- 
pended on England and Europe 
for nearly all of its manufactured 
articles, and as ships were small 
and sailings infrequent, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that cargo space 
should have been used in bringing 
brick to a country with ample clay 
banks of its own. In that day 
brick were in two sizes —one 
about the same as the brick of 
to-day and the other thinner and 


COVER 
EXHIBIT 
ITINERARY 


The prize winning and honor- 
able mention covers, and a 
selection of the best designs to 
the number of 140, out of the 
1800 submitted in the recent 
House Beautiful contest, will be 
on exhibition as follows: 





DETROIT Dec. 19-31 


Society of Arts and Crafts 
47 Watson Street 





CHICAGO Jan. 5-17 
Marshall Field & Co. 





ST. LOUIS Jan. 22-Feb. 4 


St. Louis Public Library 
Oliver, 13th & 14th Streets 




















A RIVER GOES 
WITH HEAVEN 
‘By Howell Vines 


“the story is unusual” 


says the Boston Transcript of this 
first novel of the young South- 
erner. ‘‘There will be readers 
who will take it to have at 
least a seasoning of the sub- 
stance and sublimity which 
have been associated with such 
men as Whitman. ... It is Mr. 
Vines’ first story. It took him 
four years to write it and the 
result is distinctly novel.”’ 


AN ATLANTIC NOVEL 
Published by 


Little, Brown and Company 
$2.00 at all bookstores 


Are you taking full advantage of the services 





offered by our Home Builders Service 


KANSAS CITY Feb. 9-21 
Kansas City Art Institute 








Bureau ? 











We are glad to ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS about 


e@ Building your house 


e@ Planning or planting your grounds or gardens 


e Furnishing your rooms 


Address the 


Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


[Enclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 





ST. PAUL Feb. 27-March 7 
St. Paul Public Library 





LOS ANGELES March 16-28 


Architects Building Material 
Exhibit 











SANTA BARBARA April 1-8 
Public Library 
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= 
Good Advice 


Milton Tucker's 


BUYING 
AN 
HONEST 
HOUSE 


“No house at all is better 
than a poorly built one at ahigh 
price... . The best piece of 
advice Is 
given in 
the first 
chapter. 
‘Choose 
your house 
on a rainy day’. Then you 
will know where the roof leaks, 
whether there are proper 
eaves-spouts and gutters, and, 
especially if it has been rain- 
ing for a week or so, whether 
the cellar holds water. Chap- 
ters on foundations, plaster, 
finishes, garages, masonry, 
heating and plumbing, are re- 
plete with in- 
formationand 
advice. The 
first. expendi- 
ture in buying 
your house 
should be, either a course in 
construction or this little man- 
ual. The book is written 
throughout for the layman, its 
wording is simple, its facts 
are important, and its style is 


delightful.” — 
THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 








$2.00 everywhere 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 





wider. These were known re- 
| spectively as English brick and 
Dutch brick, and the myth of 
importation is undoubtedly due 
to an assumption that these terms 
indicated origin, whereas in fact 
they mean no more than size. 


+ 


Q. I should like to have casements 
in the bedrooms of a house that I am 
building, but as shutters could not be 
used, I can see no way to darken the 
rooms. Shades will not do because 
they would flap and shut out air. Are 
there any satisfactory inside shutters? 
And could I use storm sash? 


A. You are thinking of out- 
swinging casements, evidently, for 
which the best shutters are inside 
Venetian blinds running in tracks. 
Outside storm sash are possible 
only on those windows that can 
be left closed all winter; the al- 
ternative is in-swinging and de- 
tachable casements. 


+ 


Q. In deciding on the heating plant 
for my new house, my architect asks 
me to choose between a boiler made 
by a very large company and one that 
he says is especially good and that is 
made by a small local company. Can 
you advise me? 


A. The question is not so much 
of to-day as of the future — your 
need for service and possibly for 
repair parts. There is greater 
assurance that the large company 
will remain in business and be at 
your call in time of need, while its 
size is an indication of the quality 
of its products. However good the 


| other boiler may be, the company 





making it may not continue in 
business; further, the boiler may 
still be something of an experi- 
ment and possibly with faults as 
vet undeveloped. On the face of 
it, you would appear to have 
greater protection in dealing with 
the larger company. 


+ 


Q. In a heavy rain, water comes in 
around the glass of some of my win- 
dows. | have had them reputtied, but 
it does not last. Does the water come 
through the wood? 


A. No; the fault is in the way the 
putty is applied. The putty has 
been put on bare wood, which has 
absorbed the oil and left it 
powdery. Before applying new, 
which you must do, have the 
wood painted —a thin coat will 
do—to close its pores. After 


applying, the exposed surface of | 


the putty should be painted. As 
the oil will then stay where it 
belongs, the putty will last 
indefinitely. 


+> 


Q. I should like to use linoleum in 
the kitchen of an old house that | am 
renovating, but am doubtful whether 
it will last over the cracks between the 
wide boards. Should these be filled? 


A. With the old boards securely 
nailed, scrape down the warped 
edges, knots, and other high spots 
to a level surface; then cover the 
entire floor with plywood or hard 
pressed composition board one- 
eighth-inch thick, nailing it every 
six inches. Deadening felt and 
linoleum are pasted on this in the 
usual way. 











FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN 

IN TWO BOOKS 
MR. CHILD plans and supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative 
examples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 1314x19 
inches, 30 two-story designs, $15,000 
to $300,000 to erect. Price $5.00 de- 
livered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES?” (cloth) 14x 
26 inches, 24 designs mostly two-story, 
$15,000 to $140,000 to erect. English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish styles. 
Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 

see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 


Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St., New York 











suBUR BA NHOUSES’ 


45 Designs 
160 Illustra- 
tions 
rice $3.00 
Postpaid 
Plans and designs in Colonial, English. Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dimensions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation tor the Home builder. Houses costing 

from $10,000 to $45,000 to erect. 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 

WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York 














LIGHT YOUR CLOSETS 
Automatic 
Electric Candle 


called Closolite. So bright it 
will illuminate your closet or 
small hall. Attaches to door 
frame. Lights only while door 
is open. Requires no wiring. 
Very simple — operates from 
40c battery. One battery lasts 
2 to 3 years. $2.25 with your 
order. 

We prepay parcel post in U.S. 
THE PORTALITE Co. 


Bow St., Cambridge, Mass. 











OUR 


INDIVIDUAL 


SERVICE 

















If you need professional help [entailing drawing of plans] — 


in building or remodeling your house 





in planning your grounds or garden 





in furnishing your rooms 





Name and Address 


Send for our bulletin describing our individual service 
The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Bulletin as noted above: 











“RADIUM OWL” 
To Locate Light 
An unusual fowl is the ‘‘Radium 
Owl’’— For his eyes will shine out 
in the night— And will point you 
the way just as clearly as day — To 
the place where you_turn on the 
light. $1.00 postpaid 


NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle St. Baltimore, Md. 











COLONIAL PINE STAIN 
Gives new pine panelling the color, texture 
and finish of the old wood. Send for circular. 

COLONIAL STAIN COMPANY 
156-A State Street * 7% 7 Boston, Mass. 








$50 SMALL HOUSES $50 
Individually Designed by Architect 
First Prise Winner — House Beautiful 
Small House Competition 
Home Service Co., 1016 Cherry St., Phila. 














THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
‘‘America’s Most Quoted Periodical’’ 


$4.00 a year 
40 cents a copy 


on all newsstands 
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Walter D. Edmonds’ 
unforgettable story 
of the 
New York Canal 
Valleys in the Days 
of the Civil War 





AN 
ATLANTIC 
BOOK 






“‘He is doing his full share to- 
ward transcribing the lore of a 
dying and picturesque past in 
terms of lively interest and racy 
idiom.” — NEw York HERALD 
TRIBUNE. 


“The author deserves praise of 
an unstinted sort for his ability 
to create life-like dialogue, and 
to enter into his characters with 
the eagerness to understand their 
human frailties which is charac- 
teristic of Galsworthy.””» — NEw 
York TIMEs. 


“THE BIG BARN will touch 
any reader of contemporary 
fiction who enjoys a brisk, unin- 
terrupted conflict of personali- 
ties created with the charm of 
reality.”” — PHmLaADELPHIA Pus- 
Lic LEDGER. 


“Distinguished writing, great 
reading, living characters, by the 
author of ROME HAUL.” — 
Tom Masson IN LIFE. 


“It is a striking story; a notable 
achievement for so young an 
author.””’ — THe PHILADELPHIA 
REcorD. 


$2.00 at all bookstores 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 


i 


i 
i 
i 
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Q. In bitter weather the radiator in 
my northwest bedroom is never as hot 
as those in other rooms, and the room 


| is chilly. How can I get more heat 


from it? 


A. The fault is not with the 


_ radiator, but with the room, for 
| cold air is leaking in faster than 
| the radiator can warm it. Your 


trouble undoubtedly starts with 
the windows, and can be corrected 
with metal weatherstrips and 


| snugly fitted storm sash. 


+ 


Q. Can insulation be applied to a 
finished house? 


A. Yes, and most easily to that 
part of the house in greatest need 
of it. The largest of the heat 
losses is through the attic and 
roof; when these are accessible, 
insulation can be applied either 
to the floor or to the under side 
of the rafters. With exposed floor 
beams, five or six inches of in- 
sulating powder can be poured 
between them, a layer or two of 
blanket material fitted in, or 
rigid sheets laid on top. When the 
attic is floored, the insulation is 
applied between or under the 
rafters. Two layers of material, 
either blanket or rigid, with a 
space of an inch or more between, 
will be more effective than a single 
layer of double thickness, for the 
layer of air confined between 
them will have a decided insulat- 
ing effect of its own. Finished side 
walls can best be insulated by a 
recently developed process by 
which loose material is blown into 
the stud or other spaces to pack 
them full. This process, applied 





from outdoors, makes no dis- 
turbance within, and is highly 
effective. But insulation is only 
one element in the heat-proofing 
of a house, the others being metal 
weatherstrips on all windows and 
outside doors, and storm sash on 
the exposed sides if not all around. 
On a windy day an amazing 
amount of outside air is driven 
through the joints of the windows, 
and must be heated to keep the 
house comfortable, while window 
glass accounts for a further loss of 
heat through conduction. With 
weatherstrips to prevent leakage 
and storm sash to check conduc- 
tion, insulation will be more 
effective, and to a larger degree, 
than when used alone. 


+ 


Q. In refinishing my living-room 
floor, would you advise having it 
scraped by hand or by machine? 


A. If the floor is of high quality, 
the rough scraping can be by 
machine to remove the old varnish 
or other finish; but the final 
scraping should be by hand. By 
his delicacy of touch, a good 
mechanic will produce a finer 
finish than is possible in any 
other way. 


+ 


Q. The hardware on my front door 
is brass, but will not take a polish. 
Can I have it refinished? 


A. That would not be worth 
while, for what you have is not 
brass, but brass-plated steel. Re- 
place it with solid brass. 
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IF your building problem will be solved by the use of 


stock plans 


send 25c for our Portfolio of House Beautiful Homes. This includes a 


number of houses of different types of which we have working 


drawings and specifications for sale. 


The Home Builders Service Bureau, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


| enclose 25 cents for which please send me the New Port- 


folio of House Beautiful Homes. 


Name and Address 

















“There are humor 
and human interest 
in the yarn” 


says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
of 


Owen Lattimore’s 


HIGH 
TARTARY 


“Owen Lattimore, who does 
exploring with astonishing 
zeal and enjoyment, records 
in his new book a second 
trip into Central Asia, by 
way of China, Zungaria, 
Chinese Turkestan and 
down to the gate of India. 


“Somewhere in the middle 
of nowhere he was joined 
by his wife for an incredible 
sort of honeymoon in the 
last place in the world 
which most newlyweds 
would choose. 


“Mr. Lattimore can talk the 
different dialects of China 
and has apparently a special 
gift for understanding East- 
ern Asiatics and making 
himself acceptable to 
them.” 






$4.00 
everywhere 
AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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The Unwelcome Gifts 
that Santa Claus Left 


Boxes, crates, wrappings and packing materials! What 
to do with them? . . . Feeding this after Christmas litter 
to a coal furnace is a bothersome, laborious job. If you 
heat with gas or oil, you have a real problem...A 
Kernerator is the real solution. It completely destroys 
all rubbish and garbage. It flame-sterilizes cans and 
unburnable materials. No additional fuel is required — 
the air-dried waste furnishes the fuel for its own destruc- 








oc pe tion... You simply drop rubbish and garbage through 
N 

With GAS the handy hopper door—in kitchen or hall—occasional 
or Ol L for burning destroys this waste. Wouldn't YOU like this 
HEATING daily convenience? Ask your architect or write for booklet. 
—— KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
WASTE and 3542 N. Richards St. Offices in over 150 cities Milwaukee 
_ BBISH 
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One Cent a Day 
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The New Fireproof 
BON AIR-VANDERBILT Hotel 


at Augusta, Georgia 
A. E. MARTIN, Manager 


A Southern Rendezvous for Outdoor Enjoyment 


And an ideal choice for a winter holiday. More sunshiny days than at the 
famous spas of France and Italy. No snow. Average temperature of 64 degrees. 


Two 18-Hole Golf Courses 


Grass Tees Ideal Climate Tennis Riding 


Grass Greens Shooting 


GOLF — The Lake Course, 6,200 yards, perfected by the late Seth Raynor. 
The Hill Course, 6,600 yards, reconstructed by the Dean of American Golf 
Architects, Donald Ross 


Booking Office — Suite 134, THE VANDERBILT HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY 
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MAIL THE COUPON 


ITH no fuss, no bother, a whole day’s dishes wash, rinse and dry 

themselves in the Walker Electric Dishwasher. Then the Walker 
cleans itself—you never need touch it. Your fine china is safer, too, in 
the motionless, rubber-coated trays. They are washed cleaner than is 
possible by hand. Doctors will tell you that only in this way can dishes 
be rendered truly clean and germ-free—a safeguard against colds, ete., 
passing from one to another of the family. Does this sound too good 
to be true? Mail the coupon and we will send complete literature and 
the names of users near your home who will verify all this and more. 





els. The Walker Electric Dishwash 


ELECTRIC motor. 





HB-1 
: Walker Dishwasher Corporation, 
§ 1024 South Waller Ave., 
' Chicago, Ill. 
; I'd like complete literature. 
1 
WALKER |! 
y 
1 Address..................... 
ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 1 
Stak and Cabinet Model 1 City 
Approved by Good Hi keeping I See eee eee meee eee eee ee 











Above is the portable cabinet model; 
at the left one of the built-in sink mod- 


er 


has been perfected after years of devel- 
opment. Equipped with GENERAL 


r---SEND THIS COUPON---- 
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BEAUTIFUL 








TRAVEL is for adventurous spirits, who like to eat the food of the people they are visiting, and who 
do not mind straying from the ordered paths of their lives. — HERBERT ADAMS GIBBONS 





AWAII — the names of the Is- 

lands are music — Oahu, Maui, 
Lanai. Warm days at sea southwest 
from the Golden Gate — the Pacific 
warm and blue— then a bright sun- 
rise when a jagged coast line stands 
dark green against the sky. 

Hilo on the island named Hawaii, 
the gorgeous Hamakua coast, the 
volcano Kilauea with its yawning fire 
pit. Lanai with its limitless pineapple 
fields; Maui, vast stretches of sugar 
cane; Kauai and Molokai. 

Then Honolulu on Oahu — we fall 
into step with the life in this capital 
of our dreams. Time slips by un- 
noticed; we golf on beautiful mountain 
links and swim in the tumbling surf. 
We watch purple bougainvillea splash 
ever garden walls, the pale fingers of 
the cereus unfold in the soft blue dark, 
the orange moon swing low to meet 
the singing sea. Hotels at the beach; 
balconies facing the stars; cool dining- 
rooms; perfect service that comes 
where the Orient begins. The spell of 
Hawaii is on us. It is time to part; we 
must leave, but we’ll never forget... . 

There’s a whisper that comes from 
the Islands on the wings of the evening 
breeze — a nameless, haunting whis- 
per from those lazy southern seas. 
It brings back purple hillsides sloping 
steep to the ocean bed; a crescent sea- 
beach turning to majestic Diamond 
Head. A view from the height at Pali; 
the tiny island towns; and, fading to 
gray in the distance, Oahu’s jagged 
crown. Bright patches of sunlight and 
shadow —a heavy green over it all; 
a color-splashed hedge and a rainbow, 
a brook and a waterfall. 

Then Waikiki where the surf breaks 
in a smother of milky spray, and rolls 
to the beach white-crested to pour 
itself away. Bronze figures, poised in 
the sunlight, slide over the sea’s dark 
face, to fascinate and hold us with a 
sheer breath-taking grace. The palm 
trees sway in a silken wind; from the 
hills slow shadows creep, and the 
measured sigh of the lazy waves 
changes drowsiness to sleep. There’s 
a perfume drifts from the flowered 
groves, there’s stringed music far and 
faint —a strong, sweet voice is lifted 
in the Islands’ farewell plaint. 

We leave in the burst of glory of ady- 
ing tropic day — 
and a real regret 
and sadness come 
with our blossomed 
leis. Sweet music 
reaches clearly 
across the widening 
miles, and it holds 
us fast and calls 
us — back to the 





CRUISES IN FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
WEST INDIES 


Holland American and Frank Tourist 
Com; y 


Canadien Pacific 


ulich Line 


Cunard Line 


United States Lines 

North German Lloyd 
Swedish-American Line 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
Hamburg-American Line 

U. S. Lines 

Red Star Line 


White Star Line 


Cunard Line 


Swedish-American Line 


Red Star Line 


Hamburg-American Line 


Cunard Line 


1 Sails from Philadelphia 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Feb. 10 S. S. Volendam 

Feb. 11 S.S. Duchess of Bedford 
Feb. 14 M.V.Vulcania 

Feb. 14 S. S. Caledonia 

Feb. 15 1S. S. Republic 

Feb. 17 S. S. Steuben 

Feb. 21 S. S. Kungsholm 

Feb. 24 S. S. Statendam 

Feb. 26 S. S. Reliance 

March 7 1S. S. Republic 

March 11 S. S. Lapland 

March 14 S. S. Britannic 

March 14 S. S. Aurania 

March 14 S. S. Kungsholm 

March 25 S. S. Lapland 

March 28 S. S. Reliance 

March 31 S. S. Aurania 

Feb. 3 S. S. Empress of France 
Feb. 4 S. S. Roma 

Feb. 5 S. S. Rotterdam 

Feb. 11 S. S. Conte Grande 
Feb. 11 S. S. Providence 

Feb. 14 S. S. France 

Feb. 18 S. S. Augustus 

Feb. 21 S. S. Mauretania 

Feb. 21 M. V. Saturnia 

Feb. 26 S. S. Britannic 

Feb. 28 S. S. Conte Biancamano 
March 5 S. S. Patria 

March 7 S. S. Roma 
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. V. Vulcania 

. S. Conte Grande 
S. S. France 

M. V. Saturnia 
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March 20 
March 28 


Canadian Pacific 

Navigazione Generale Italiana 
Holland-American Line 
Lloyd-Sabaudo Line 

Fabre Line 

French Line 

Navigazione Generale Italiana 
Cunard Line 

Cosulich Line 

White Star Line 
Lloyd-Sabaudo Line 

Fabre Line 

Navigazione Generale Italiana 
Cosulich Line 

Lloyd-Sabaudo Line 

French Line 

Cosulich Line 


A President Liner of the Dollar Line sails every fortnight from New York around 


the world. 














Heaven Isles. There’s that whisper in 
the west wind, that haunting, poignant 
word, and we'll hear it always calling: 
‘Aloha’ — please return! 


K.R. 


KIING in Chamonix! Crisp, clear 
air, dry snow underfoot, urging 
you on — on — up through the snow- 
bound valley carved out in perfect 
oval from the mountains. 
Creeping under rocks im- 
bedded in icy coats of mail, 
mechanically treading the 
long upward slope, awk- 
wardly stirring up occa- 
sional swirls of dazzling 
crystals, you push on, until 
at last you reach the top 
of a gleaming, glistening 
world! 

Snowy peaks in the dis- 
tance, cut off from theearth 
below by huge banks of fog 
that fitfully drift in and out of the 
valley, appear utterly indifferent to 
the tiny silhouettes on the snow, 
skiers flashing in and out of the valley. 
Blue, blue sky above, but a hard and 
far-away blue like the cold gleam you 
glimpsed on icicles as they clanked 
against the rocks when you pressed too 
close on the way up. A world of black 
and white below — apparently as re- 
mote as the sky. 

Shadows everywhere! Shadows of 
fir trees growing longer, creeping 
toward you in friendly fashion, subtle 
warning that the hour is growing late. 








Shadows of clouds, fitful shadows, 
dark and forbidding, hovering over in 
long threatening lines, hint of coming 
storm. The tracks of the skiers far 
below, narrow ribbons of black shad- 
ows winding in and out of a snowy 
world, beckon the way home. 

With one more sweeping glance, 
lest you forget such unearthly beauty, 
you start down the trail. Slowly at 

first; then, gathering mo- 
mentum, faster and faster. 
Glistening swirls of pow- 
dery snow fly past, blind- 
ing you momentarily. Down 
past the fir trees you skim, 
without a word of acknowl- 
edgment for their friendly 
warning, choosing steeper 
slopes for greater speed, 
crouching low for a big 
jump over some scrubby 
trees which shake down 
their remonstrance in 
showers of snow. 

Back on level spaces, into the world 
again — but with new strength, new 
enthusiasm, and a true perspective of 
worldly things acquired in far-reaching 
snowy spaces in the shadow of age-old 
mountains where the friendly warning 
of trees and clouds is the universal 
language. 

M. M. S. 


ND, speaking of real French 
restaurants, the kind one goes 

to for perfect food rather than for the 
new cocktail at the American bar, or 








the jazz orchestra, or to see Lord 
Sandysides or the Duchess of Barkin, 
do you know where those ‘in the know’ 
who live on the Riviera go? It is not 
the Ambassadeurs at Cannes, or the 
Reserve at Beaulieu, or the Amiraute 
at Mentone, or even the famous Café 
de Paris or Ciro’s at Monte, but a plain 
little white building out over the har- 
bor at St.-Jean-Cap-Ferrat, where 
smiling Caramello himself greets you 
at the door, and after taking your 
order tells you to drive round the 
Cap for a while. 

Not that it will be ready on your 
return, as the rite of dining in France 
is one which must be approached with 
dignity, and neither the cooking nor 
the eating thereof may be hurried. 
Caramello does his own cooking on the 
other side of the road, and after your 
palate has been properly attuned by a 
long series of wonderful hot and cold 
hors d’ceuvres a stately procession 
comes to you, led by Caramello bear- 
ing aloft the piéce de résistance of the 
feast, and fol- 
lowed by wait- 
ers with plates 
and silver and 
the side dishes. 

Until you 
have tasted his chicken, 
stewed in whiskey and 
cream; or baby lobsters 
boiled in wine and opened as you 
eat them one at a time, while the 





rest of the family are kept hot in an ' 
old brown crockery pot; or bouilla- | 


baisse, which can only be made on the 
Mediterranean because ‘M. Rascasse’ 
and his brothers that go to make up 
this famous fish stew are only found in 
these parts, you have not tasted real 
food! But the feast is not yet over. 
After Caramello has urged you for the 
last time to have just a bit more breast 
and you feel that you can drop ‘five 
o'clock,’ as the French call tea, from 
your list of meals that day, the table 
is cleared again and a tea wagon rolls 
up with a chafing dish and a long row 
of bottles. You are now to be initiated 
into the mystery of crépes Suzette a la 
Caramello. You choose from the row 
of bottles just which liqueurs you have 
always wanted to taste and one after 
another they are poured into the dish 
and set on fire; in the flames of each 
a crépe, which is somewhat like 4 
delicate waffle, is browned, and down 
the line you go trying new flavors 
until nature demands a rest! 

And afterward coffee, black “ 


-night, followed by a bit of Napoleon 


brandy. 
A votre santé, M. Caramello! 
S. H. 
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' 
A. Edward Newton 


A TOURIST IN 
SPITE OF HIMSELF 


| says: 


I suppose there is a worse 
telephone system than that of 
Paris, but it can’t be much 
worse, unless, perhaps, in Spain. 


Oo 


Why is it that a man can walk 
| all day long on a country road or 
| hoof it over the pavements of a 
great city and almost die from 
sheer weariness after two hours 
in an art gallery? 


perio) 


I was sorry to give up the ide: 1 
of living in London. It is a man’s 
city, in every way and always 
one’s comfort is considered there 
as it is nowhere else in the world. 





Lunching in the 
Place du Tertre 
Mcntmarire 


Paris is preéminently a city of 
restaurants: let it be said at once 
that none of them are as good as 
| they used to be, and they never 
were. 


@O 


Foyot’s is supposed to be 
| much frequented by French 
| politicians when on_ pleasure 
bent, but the last time I was 
there two school-teachers were 
showing a lot of American school- 
girls the way they should not go. 


®O 


It’s all well enough when you 
are very young to pack a suitcase 
every morning wondering where 
you will unpack it at night, but 
strange scenes fatigue me and I 
longed to get to Paris, to sit 
quietly on the Boulevard in 
front of the Grand Hotel and 
watch the world go by. 


A. Tourist in Spite of Himself 


TRAVEL Book UNIQUE, 
AN ATLANTIC Book, 
$3.50 AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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EUSTON STATION 
LONDON— 


the starting-point of 
your tour through Britain 


When you get to London go straight to Euston Station 
and get tickets to take you to the most famous parts of 
the British Isles. Euston is the way out of London to 
the Shakespeare country; Euston is the way out to the 
Lake District—the home of the great Lake Poets: 
Euston is the way to the mountains of Wales; Euston 
is the way to Scotland—the most romantic land in the 
world ; Euston is the way to Ireland with its delightful 
people and customs. 








Remember, it’s Euston Station you want. Go there 
and arrange your circular tours through the most 
beautiful parts of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphleis from T. R. Dester, Vice- 

President — Passenger Traffic, (Dept.440) LMS 

Corporation, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Or 
from any LMS Ticket Agent. 
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“Sweden has had the good sense 
to hold on to everything beauti- 
ful of the past and to tie it up 
with everything progressive in 
the present”, says Harry A. 
Franck, the noted travel author. 


APEVINE roads for motoring 
wind throughout Sweden, 
lined with woods of birch 

and pine with frequent glimpses 

of blue water. And throughout 
the lovely countryside are great 
manors and royal palaces of the 
past—beautiful Kalmar Castle 

—once termed the “Key to 

Sweden’’— Vadstena,Drottning-= 

holm, Orebro, and Gripsholm. 


Within easy reach is Stockholm, 
the fairest capital of Europe; 
Visby, the city of ruins and 
roses; quaint=costumed Dale 
carlia; Varmland, country of 
Gésta Berling; and the Mid- 
night Sun by comfortable elece 
tric trains. 


Eight days direct from New 
York by the Swedish Ameri- 
can Line. From London or 
Paris by convenient boat or 
train service—ten hours by arr. 
Through trains from Berlin or 
Hamburg. Booklet tree from 
any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau Dept. HB 
551 Fifth Avenue New York City 













Hospitality begins in the guest's own room. It is made up of many courtesies . . . fresh-cut 
flowers . . . the newest novel . . . and a telephone for personal use. Often a portable telephone 
is connected into a permanent outlet and then moved elsewhere as occasion demands. 


No need to neglect the laundry! Last-minute instructions... 


some important pieces... @ prized bit of lace that needs 
special care in washing. Frequent use for a telephone here. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





The younger members of the family and their friends often gather 
on the sun-porch. A telephone here will allow them to carry on 
their own activities without disturbing the rest of the household. 


“IT WAS A FINE TRIP, 
AND ELEANOR HAS THE 


NICEST HOME! 


* 


Your guest is always grateful for special 
courtesies...such as a telephone 


conveniently placed in her room 


THE IMPRESSIONS that guests gain of your home are the 
sum of the provisions that you make for their comfort. 
Special courtesies are recognized and remembered. And 
nothing is more deeply appreciated than a telephone 
in the guest’s own room. It seems to make her a very 
real part of the household. It offers opportunity for a 
voice-visit “back home’’ with complete privacy. It 
provides means for meeting personal needs quietly and 
quickly. It adds a protective touch at night. 

Above all, the guest-room telephone is quiet evidence 
of a modern, well-ordered household, in which conve- 
nience has replaced confusion. It signifies a capable, 
careful hostess, who has enough telephones to direct her 
establishment from any point in it. 

You can supply this service to your guests—can talk 
from room to room—to maid or seamstress, cook or 
chauffeur—to the next house or the next city—at a very 
nominal cost. Your local telephone company is equipped 
to provide telephone service to meet the requirements 
of your household, large or small. The Business Office 
will gladly give you full information. 





or burning biscuits. It has many other uses too. 






































A telephone in the kitchen makes it possible for you to call the 
cook when you're away, without danger of scorching the steak 








11 the 
steak 












THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BuiLDING, FuRNIsHING, EQuipPING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources or Osjects ILLusTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Sextits Stock House Puians, Especratty Designs SMatu Houses, RemMope ts Housgs, Designs GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS FOR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKES COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the February Number 


if igen next issue is devoted primarily to building and will be particularly helpful 
to all those who are planning to take advantage of the present low prices of 
labor and materials and the low rate of interest on loans. Those who live in a 


vicinity where stone is available will find real inspiration in the 
leading article on the Stone House of Pennsylvania, illustrated 
by photographs of unusual beauty of houses designed by R. Brog- 
nard Okie. Others who must build in other styles and with other 
materials will find the number equally helpful, since there are 
many other houses adaptable to different parts of the country. 

Nor has the reader who has decided to remodel been forgotten, 
for there will begin a series of articles of a most practical nature 
that will discuss in turn the various ways of making the house 
more convenient or more comfortable. Articles on new building 
materials, — materials that open up large vistas of entirely 
novel developments, — on the plan of the house, and on ex- 
pensive economy in building strike the practical note which is 
Never missing in any issue of the House Beautiful. 

Supplementing these articles are several that are devoted to 





decorating and to gardening. What to put on the mantelshelf will help solve 
what is at some time a problem in every household. New designs in small lace 
doilies and tea-tray cloths, and also in linen tablecloths, and an article on light 


used decoratively, will be welcomed by the many who want to 
keep in touch with the newest trends. Also a spread of photo- 
graphs of glass and pottery especially taken for us at the 
Stockholm Exhibition will add to your knowledge and enjoyment 
of these arts. An article on Boxwood, a list of Fifteen Shrubs 
selected for bloom for different parts of the country, and an 
article on the Morning-glory are the gardening contributions 
for the month. 

A feature of special interest which, although left here until the 
last for mention, will undoubtedly be turned to first, is a house of 
five rooms designed by our Architectural Department. This 
house is especially adapted to the needs of the business woman 
who prefers a single house to an apartment, and since it can be 
built for less than $7000, we hope it will point to many the 
way to fulfillment of a long-cherished hope. 
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BRUCE PLANK FLOORS 
are available in oak, 
walnut and Philippine 
hardwoods, in three 
grades, Mansion, Fire- 
side and Tavern; five 
widths, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8 inches. *CELLized 
(chemically treated to 
resist moisture) or un- 
treated; beveled or 
square edged. Sold 
through retail lumber 
dealers everywhere. 























Write us for floor sug- 
gestions in remodeling, 
or in new construction. 









CHARACTEF 
IN BRUCE PLANK FLOORS 


AL worth, solidity, beauty that is more than surface deep, 

dependability based on a past rich in tradition—these quali- 

ties express character in floors, as in people. Perhaps no type 
of floor suggests more eloquently the rugged honesty we associate 
with our forefathers than solid oak planks. And not only is oak 
itself inimitable in its natural beauty and dignity, but when dominant 
in room decoration, it lends a sense of warm friendliness to all who 
come under the spell of the “all-wood” room. 
















Bruce solid floor planks bring historic flooring into the modern 
environment. Beveled edges define the “cracks” present in early 
floors, and emphasize individual boards. Unequal widths and lengths 
are reminiscent of the days when such irregularity was of necessity 
determined by the size of logs available. A most interesting floor 














results from ingenious combinations of these varying dimensions. BL 
Write for this 16-page 
illustrated booklet, 
architects’ file size, 
containing complete 
instructions. 
seit ‘ TEN WES S BE 











LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF HARDWOOD FLOORING IN THE WORLD 










Tw first issue of this new year 
might seem to be an appropriate one 
in which to forecast some of the salient 
features of the next eleven months. 
To do this in detail, however, would 
take more space than is at our dis- 
posal, so important is the material 
already in hand and so many are the 
seeds planted for a later harvest. We 
shall have to content ourselves with 
the mere statement that the illustra- 
tions, which will be even more beauti- 
ful and stimulating than ever, will be 
buttressed by articles of unusual 
practicality, articles that tell how, so 
far as it is possible to do so, to bring 
theory and dreams to realization. And 
so we venture to hope that the House 
Beautiful, in what it will offer each 
month, may contribute something to 
make your New Year a happy one. 
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Fx 1T NOW is a slogan which, if 
adopted and acted upon by the people 
of the United States, would do much 
to solve the present problem of unem- 
ployment. It is a practical suggestion 
made by Colonel Woods as one means 
of dealing with this complicated situa- 
tion and one that should appeal to 
both the selfish and the altruistic 
motives of every home owner. For 
we should all be delighted to have 
given us such an excellent excuse for 
starting to build the new house we 
have long been planning, adding a 
breakfast-room to our old house, 
repapering the hall of our apartment, 
or doing any of the thousand and one 
odd jobs about the home that we can 
well afford. to do and yet have felt 
it rather extravagant to undertake. 
With the slogan ‘Fix it now’ ringing 
in our ears we can carry through such 
plans With a clear conscience, and at 
the same time feel that we are doing 
our bit toward relieving at least a 
fraction of the suffering the next few 
months are bound to bring to workmen 
tramping the streets in search of a job. 
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Euidinina knows that a_ large 
proportion of the population of the 
United States will ‘walk a mile for 
a camel,’ but how many know that a 
honeybee will fly eight miles for a 
minute load of nectar? 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has just proved this sur- 
prising fact by what we think was a 
rather mean trick on the bees. Out in 
Wyoming they placed some hives eight 
miles from the nearest supply of 
nectar, and found that the bees flew 
this distance regularly and returned to 
their hives. Although we are particu- 
larly fond of honey, we could not en- 


joy a single drop of it if we felt that 
some poor exploited bee had been 
forced to fly sixteen miles to get it, and 
who could be heartless enough to buy 
a pound comb if he stopped to con- 
sider that its manufacture had entailed 
a faght of approximately 300,000 
mile? 

Ifthe Department of Agriculture, 
now. that it has proved its point, 
does n’t reward these worthy insects 
by Moving their hives right into the 
midglle of those far-off alfalfa fields, we 
shail consider it our duty to report 
them to the S. P. C. A. 
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;, en rather horrid trick was 
recently played upon some well- 
meaning but talkative bullfrogs in- 
habiting a lily pond near a California 
hotel. Their midnight conferences and 
concerts interfering with the sleep of 
hotel guests, every known method of 
exterminating frogs was tried without 
the slightest success. Finally, learning 
that frogs sing only under cover of 
darkness, the manager illuminated the 
pool every night with electric flood 
lights. Now, baffled and abashed by 
this vivid illumination, the frogs sit 
and wait dumbly for a night that 
never falls, while the hotel guests 
sleep in peace. 


Tuis Picture of Dorothy Stacey 
Brown was taken during a trip in 
Canada, where she gathered material 
for her present article 
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W: learn from the Garden Club 
of America that an Alpine Gar- 
den Society has recently been founded 
in England which already has several 
hundred members and has held two 
very successful shows. American gar- 


deners interested in rock gardens are 
cordially invited to join this society, 
which issues bulletins, gives expert 
advice on the construction of Alpine 
gardens, suggestions with regard to 
the choice of plants, and so forth. 
All these advantages may be pro- 
cured for an annual subscription of 
$2.50, which may be sent with full 
name and address to the Honorable 
Treasurer, Dr. P. L. Guiseppi, ‘Tre- 
vose,’ Felixstowe, Suffolk, England. 
Or American checks, payable to the 
Alpine Garden Society and sent to 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, 152 
Suffolk Road, Chestnut Hill, Massa- 
chusetts, will be forwarded and further 
information given if desired. 
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| an tests are being made 
in New York City to discover how 
streets may be made lighter in spite 
of the increasing number of sky- 
scrapers. In one test lighting engineers 
took readings throughout the day, 
using: the eighteen-story Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, faced with dark brick, and a 
twenty-two-story building in the next 
block, faced with a light matt-glazed 
terra cotta, as their stations. The 
results showed that light reflected 
into the street by the latter building 
averaged throughout the day 50 per 
cent greater than that recorded by 
the opposite hotel. It seems probable, 
as a result of such practical tests, that 
high buildings in all large cities of the 
future will be built in light colors, 
though with a finish that will reflect 
light without glare, so that eventually 
our cities will be lighter, in spite of 
their skyscrapers, than they now are 
with their canyon walls of red brick 
and other dark-colored materials. 


be 


Or» cover design this month is by 
Cecil A. Northrup, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, two of whose designs are 
included in our Eighth Annual Cover 
Exhibit. 

WE are especially glad to publish 
the story by Mary A. Nash on her 
kitchen. Our first acquaintance with 
Mrs. Nash was upon the occasion of 
her visit to our Home Builders’ Service 
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Guy H. LEE seems to enjoy fish- 
ing on the coast of South Carolina 
almost as much as practising land- 
scape architecture in Boston 








Bureau several years ago, when she 
asked our architectural department to 
design a house for her, a house that 
should be framed around a new old- 
fashioned kitchen which was then al- 
ready carefully worked out in her own 
mind. The consummation of this visit 
was another meeting a short time ago 
when the editor took tea in the same 
kitchen, now complete to the last 
delightful detail, and discussed the 
article which is printed in this issue. 
Mrs. Nash is one of a group of Cam- 
bridge women who organized the 
Cambridge Home Information Center. 
She will also be remembered as the 
author of ‘ Kitchen Kettles,’ published 
in the February 1929 issue, an article 
that brought forth more letters of 
inquiry than any we have recently 
published. 

A pROFEsSOR of English at Smith 
College, Mary Ellen Chase is also 
the author of several books, and re- 
cently won the prize offered by the 
Pictorial Review for the best short 
story. 

Dorothy Stacey Brown finds time 
between her trips to Europe to write 
of her discoveries in foreign fields of 
decoration. 

AMONG our architects this month 
are Robert Rodes McGoodwin, out- 
standing Philadelphia architect, Heth 
Wharton of Los Angeles, and Howard 
T. Fisher, a Chicago designer whose 
work is distinctly modern in inspira- 
tion. 








Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


USING A CORNER TO ADVANTAGE 


Into a curving wall, bookshelves evenly divided into squares the exact size of aluminum foil 
covering the walls are attractively placed between two large windows. They are painted a bluish 
green, as are the radiator covers and the Venetian blinds — a color that is repeated in the upholstery 
of chair and curved seat. Reading lights are concealed in the sections, which pull out like 


drawers. In the office of the Frances Hooper Advertising Agency. Howard T. Fisher, Designer 
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My KITCHEN 


A Room that combines the Efficiency of the New with the Livableness of the Old 


WAS not satisfied with my kitchen. I 
love to cook and I had chosen cooking as 
my manual labor in the home, because cook- 
ing requires the most brains of all the hous- 
hold processes and is the least monotonous. 
But I was not satisfied with my surround- 








and where Cooking becomes a Fine Art 


BY MARY A. NASH 


ings. I wanted modern technique in my 
kitchen, with the units of work centralized, 
but that was not enough. I wanted some- 
thing more human than mere technique. 
The modern kitchen is efficient, but not verv 
human. The old New England kitchen was 


Tuts CORNER OF THE ROOM, with its heavy beams, quaint dresser, and broad fireplace, suggests the home- 
like quality of an old New England kitchen 
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very human and often very beautiful, but 
not efficient. Why not combine the two, and 
have the beauty of the old with the efficiency 
of the new? 

Pondering on these things, | wandered 
through the Early American wing of the 


Photographs by Charlies Daring 
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Oe. 22. eT a 7 : 
OpposITE THE OLD-FASHIONED HEARTH is this up-to-date cooking unit, with a ventilating shaft behind the electric 
stove and concealed lighting above. On either side are ranged all the necessary cooking utensils. The sliding door beyond leads 


to the buttery, with its sink convenient to the stove, yet well out of sight 












Metropolitan Museum in New York. A a | 

sketching permit allowed me to sit and study 

the beautiful rooms; and there was conceived PAVED TERRACE GARDEN 
the idea of a kitchen with the spaciousness, 0 ROOM 






the living quality, of the old New England 
kitchen, with its fireplace, its old beams, its 
unpainted woodwork, which grows more 
beautiful with age, its casement windows and 
the door opening directly upon the terrace 
and the garden, its table where the family 
ate, its quaint dresser with old china, pewter, 
and glass, its braided rugs on the floor—a @  _f——//' ————pS—-——--—--— GARAGE 
kitchen which would again become the cen- 
tre of family life, but a kitchen equipped with 
electricity, with modern technique, with its 
utensils grouped according to function 
around the units of work, with no waste 
motion, and with codrdination of effort and 
conservation of energy. 

I decided to build a house, and to draw the 
plans myself. 1 set to work. I studied old 
New England kitchens. I studied peasant 
kitchens in France, with their beautiful old 
furniture. | went to the Paris Electric Light 












KITCHEN BUSIAESS 
FILE UNDERA| KF 
ELFPHO 










LIVING ROOM 
4’ x 23' 









— DELIVERY DOOR. 
UNDER_ COUNTER] 


P— BELL 






HALL 
8-9" x ne" 










BOOKS 











DRIVEWAY 
Company and visited the six little kitchens 
fitted up there for cooking by electricity. :; 
I copied from them the very modern lighting Tus PLAN shows the well-thought-out arrangement of working 
behind a beam over the stove. | talked with units. The kitchen faces south and the ney northeast, 
Monsieur Dumont, a cordon bleu, who is giving the kitchen the benefit of a cross draft in summer and 
teaching the women of the provinces to cook the afternoon sun in winter 
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OLD-FASHIONED LATTICE WINDOws with leaded panes open upon the terrace, and under them is a table by 
which the housewife may sit to sew or read or write the week's menus. Conveniently placed in the cupboard are files for 
receipts, bills, and so forth. The main dining table occupies the centre of the room 
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by electricity in place of wood, skipping the 
use of coal and gas. He is also trying to pre- 
serve the traditions of fine cooking. 

As my plans evolved | decided that if we 
are to live and work and play in the kitchen, 
we must connect it directly with the garden. 
| put my kitchen on the most attractive 
corner of the house, facing south. The but- 
tery is to the northwest, giving cross draft, 
and it is a cool spot in summer and in winter 
gives me the afternoon sun. A flagged ter- 
race extends along the whole southern side of 
the house with doors opening from both liv- 
ing-room and kitchen, connecting the two. 
Outside the kitchen door are a bench and a 
work table where vegetables can be pre- 
pared and where we can eat in the sun in 
early spring, and where an awning shelters us 
in midsummer. This corner of the terrace is 
sheltered and given privacy by an extension 
of the garage, which serves as a workshop for 
garden processes. Space is left near the house 
for flowers and vines, so that the garden is 
an extension of the living part of the house. 


S I worked on my plans, I was inevitably 
drawn to consider the processes of work 

to be carried on in the kitchen—what is called 
the routing of work. My kitchen measures 
seventeen by fourteen feet, with a buttery 
opening out of it. The processes of preparing 
and cooking of food group themselves around 
four units of work — the refrigerating unit, 


the mixing unit, the preparing and cleaning 
unit, and the cooking unit. The working 
area of my kitchen, including those four units 
of work, is contained in a space of sixteen 
feet by eight feet nine inches. The rest of the 
kitchen is used for eating and living. The end 
of the living-room is planned for more for- 
mal dining, but the kitchen is so popular 
that the living-room is used less and less. 

I did not want to put the sink in the kitch- 
en. The sink is and necessarily must be 
untidy and uninteresting at certain times of 
the day, and it is often convenient to rinse 
and stack the dishes and leave them for fu- 
ture washing. | decided | must have the old- 
fashioned buttery or scullery as an adjunct 
to my kitchen. This buttery is an essential 
part of the kitchen plan. It opens out of the 
kitchen with a wide sliding door, so that 
several people can work at the same time 
there. It contains the refrigerator and the 
sink, which is five feet from the range. Of 
course the mixing unit had to be near the 
sink, so that went into the buttery, with 
narrow shelves over the mixing table for 
spices, and glass containers for flour, sugar, 
and such. Over the mixing table is a wooden 
rack for knives, spoons, and can opener, 
which | copied from an old German kitchen. 
I have three different levels for work in the 
buttery, which is necessary if we consider 
our posture and also if people of different 
heights are working there together. Under 
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the wooden counter at the left of the sink is 
the delivery door, opening upon the drive- 
way to the garage, through which milk, 
laundry, groceries, ice cream, are delivered, 
keeping the men’s muddy feet out of the 
kitchen. This closet also serves as a cold 
closet in winter, with a rack for vegetables. 
On one side of this closet is the shelf for 
cleaning materials, which | put there because 
it did not fit into my design over the sink. 


; i buttery is not a china closet. | have 
separated the storing of china, utensils, 
and supplies into two groups, under the heads 
of ‘everyday use’ and ‘occasional use’ or 
‘peak load.’ Above the sink | put the dishes 
in daily use, in fours. Above the mixing 
table I put, in small containers, the supplies 
for daily use. The dishes for occasional use 
are kept in the cupboards with wooden doors, 
which go from floor to ceiling on both sides 
of the passage between the kitchen and liv- 
ing-room, and the supplies and utensils for 
occasional use are kept in the cupboard on 
the extreme left of the range. Above this 
cupboard are the cake and bread boxes, the 
bread board and knife, and the toaster. 

The cooking range is given the place of 
dignity in the kitchen, opposite the fireplace, 
with plenty of room around it for the various 
utensils needed for cooking as a fine art. 
Over the range is a cased beam with the lights 
with opal shades and a ventilating shaft 
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behind it. This 1 copied from the Paris A GLIMPSE OF THE BUT- 
Electric Light Company. The ventilating TERY from the front hall, 
shaft goes up to the roof with an electric showing the sink with 
{an installed there. The heating of my house plates ranged above it 
is a recirculating system, with hot air heated 
by gas and made moist by a humidifier, and 
the house is insulated with cork. If I did not 
dispose of the cooking odors, they would re- 
appear in the parlor or bedroom. When 
there is no cooking going on, the shaft is 
closed to preserve heat. The range is flanked 
on either side by slate shelves with their 
clean black surface which never needs renew- 
ing, and under the shelves are pot hooks sliding 
on a rod, for frying pans and shallow kettles. 
Everything connected with cooking can be 
artistic. Kettles of shape adapted to their 
use, softly rounded frying pans, the straight- 
sided stock pot with its lovely handles, 
copper casseroles with silver lining, earthen 
casseroles of red and green, bottles of condi- and here are kept the 
ments and sauces, wooden spoons of different dishés stad tiiteaals tn 
shapes and sizes — all these group themselves daily use. Under the 
around the cooking range, ready at hand for wooden counter is a deliv- 
the cook, and becoming a study endiessly ery door through which 
interesting to the housewife. supplies may be delivered 





THE BUTTERY CONTAINS 
the sink, the refrigerator, 
and the mixing table, 


Opposite the range is the fireplace. It is 
a modern adaptation of the fireplace in the 
old Capen house at Topsfield, a copy of 
which is in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York. One of the peculiar features is 
the curve from the beam over the brickwork 
to the beam overhead. This curve is plas- 
tered. The contrast of plaster and wood is 
very characteristic of the early period, and 
I have carried it out throughout the house. 
On one side of the brickwork, where the brick 
oven of old days would be, is the modern 
incinerator with its black door, which takes 
care of the garbage and waste of the house. 


ye Pa 
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| 1 | 4 In the corner by the fire is a comfortable 


&| 


‘wus deme Mat chair (removed when the picture was taken). 

ee Beside it is a bookrack for lamp, books, mag- 
azines, with the lower shelf reserved for books, 
toys, and games for the children. The dining 
table is in the middle of the room. On one 
side of it is the dresser which holds silver and 
linen. In the cupboard at the right of the 
dresser are all the materials for making a 
salad, — oils, vinegars, and sauces, — which 
can be mixed right there and served in the 
plates from Toulouse. | copied the dresser 
from an old English one which | saw in New 
York, and the plaster background is lovely 
for my French china. The floor of the kitch- 
en is of tile, set with wiped joints and 
waxed and polished. The woodwork is of 
country pine, stained and waxed. 

The old-fashioned lattice windows, with 
leaded panes, open upon the terrace. Under 
the windows is a table, with sewing basket 
and lamp for the early dusk of winter after- 
noons. Near at hand, in the cupboard, is my 
file for receipts, bills, and my portable type- 
writer. Above in a small cupboard is the 
telephone. Here 1 can write my week's 
menus, make out grocery lists, jot down what 
I spend, and do the business of housekeeping. 
If the housewife can (Continued on page 74) 








Photographs by Shirley Vance Martin 
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The. House of Mr. and Mrs. Sol Lesser, Santa 


































“4 e sf Monica, California, awarded honorable mention in J 
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a4 ner the Third House Beautiful Small-House Competition 
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) | —f THIs INFORMAL COUNTRY HOUSE was designed to fit 


| both in plan and in elevation the traditional ranch 
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life of early California Americans. The white- 
TT washed walls are partly of board and batten and 
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THE PORCH AND TERRACE here provide an out-of-door living-room both shaded and sunny, and at 


one end of the terrace is a fireplace which completes the charm and comfort of this very livable patio 
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THE BROAD LIVING-ROOM WINDOW frames a picture of the sunlit terrace beyond, which in itself forms an open- 
air living-room. All the furniture in the house is composed either of original early New England pieces or of 
handmade reproductions 
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THE DINING END of the living-room and the low ceiling are covered with wide grooved boards of natural-finish pine 
forming a contrast with the walls of whitewashed concrete blocks on the other three sides of the room. Over the fire- 
place hangs a batik depicting historical scenes of covered-wagon days. The short stairway leads to the owner's room 
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LAMPS IN THE DECORATIVE SCHEME 


Of Hundreds to Choose from, One is usually Right 
BY MARGARET THOMPSON AND CHRISTINE FERRY 


HE choice of a lamp is a mat- 
T ter which is deserving of most 
thoughtful consideration. It is to 
be regarded not only for its light- 
giving qualities, but as an orna- 
ment which is destined to play 
an important part in the success of 
the decorative scheme — a beauti- 
ful object with which one will be 
content to live for an indefinite 
period. 

Whether expressive of richness 
and beauty or of extreme delicacy 
and grace, a lamp needs to be con- 
sidered in relation to the character 
of the room in which it is to be 
used. Although not necessarily 
representative of the same period 
style, it should harmonize in weight, 
color, and line with the other fur- 
nishings. To achieve this result, it 
is essential to keep in mind a very 
definite idea of the type of lamp 
which is needed, or the attention 
is likely to be distracted by the 
endless variety which is offered for 
selection. 

From the inception of electricity, 
so much attention has been focused 
upon its practical usefulness, and 
we have been so busy with the in- 
stallation of necessary equipment, 
that, to a large degree, old lighting 
fixtures have merely been given 
new electrical attachments, and the 
subject of harmonious lighting ap- 
pointments has seldom received the 
attention which was its due. 

Although present-day engineers 
are quite as keenly interested as 
their predecessors in increasing the 
efficiency of modern methods of 
interior lighting, designers and 
craftsmen are co6perating in the 
production of lighting fixtures 
which are a long step in advance 
of anything which has gone be- 
fore, and in no phase of such equip- 
ment is the change more manifest 
than in the modern lamp. 

There has also been a vast im- 
provement in the character of the 
accompanying shades. No longer 
are they of the Easter-bonnet 
type, heavily festooned with gold 
lace and weighted with tassels and fringes, 
or constructed of overdecorated glass, but 
are now made of parchments and silks of 
beautiful texture, simply decorated with 
only enough design to complement the base. 

As shades have become simpler, more care 
has been given to their form. They are 
beautifully proportioned and vary in contour 





SIMPLE AND BEAUTIFUL in line, this lamp in the form of an 
old English candlestick with shade of cream-colored silk is an ad- 
mirable example of good taste in selecting a practical and harmoni- 
ous desk lamp. Courtesy of McBurnry « UNDERWOOD 


to relate to the base which they accompany. 
Surfaces and textures are carefully consid- 
ered and the materials chosen so as to en- 
hance the base and complement one another 
to the point where they become one. In- 
stead of the design motif on the patterned 
base being faithfully repeated on the shade, 
as so often in the past, the shade now carries 
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just enough pattern to unite it 
with the base, but not to vie with 
it. It is a safe rule to follow that 
either lamp or shade shall be the 
predominant part of the design, 
and not both of equal interest. In 
the accompanying illustrations will 
be seen a celadon base which 
carried a most decorative shade, 
but is in itself simple enough to be 
subordinate to the shade. Another 
picture shows a more elaborate 
Wedgwood base contrasted with a 
plain shade. 

Lamps may be grouped into 
three classes — those designed for 
purposes of general illumination, 
those planned for utility, such as 
reading and bridge lamps, and 
those which function for decorative 
lighting. 

Of this latter group, the illus- 
trated lamp having a seventeenth- 
century carved ivory figurine base 
and a shrine-shaped shade so de- 
signed as to shed the light down- 
ward upon it is an excellent example. 
Here we have a lighting fixture 
which serves the dual purpose 
of beautifying an ornament and 
providing subdued lighting to a 
hall or apartment where direct 
lighting for practical purposes is 
not required. 

There are figures of many other 
types in carved ivory, jade, tur- 
quoise, crystal, or porcelain which 
may be utilized for lamp bases of 
this character, and the transpar- 
ency of rose quartz is sometimes 
made more luminous by interior 
lighting, as well as by that which is 
shed downward upon it. 

A carved wood base, representa- 
tive of the wave movement so often 
seen in Japanese ornament, has 
been used to support Kwan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and this, in 
turn, is attached to a metal base to 
provide necessary weight. The 
contour of the shade complements 
the figurine, and the polished sur- 
face of the ivory is reflected in the 
texture of the warm écru crépe 
satin with which it is covered. 
A batiked border, in a color lighter in tone 
than the body of the material, softens the 
outlines of the frame and makes a happy 
transition from the ornamental base to the 
plain surface of the shade. Behind the figure, 
on the inside of the shade, a batiked medal- 
lion is so reflected by the light as to suggest 
a luminous halo to the goddess. A carved 
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ivory finial ornaments the top of the shade, 
and coral beads, echoing the coloring in the 
drapery on the figure, provide a decorative 
drop to the lighting fixture. 

In this hall, this very decorative lamp has 
been placed upon an oblong lacquer stand 
which raises it a few inches above the table 
top, and a gold-leaf screen provides a de- 
lightful background. 

Most successful and interesting lamps, in- 
tended for purposes of general illumination, 
are made from porcelain, pottery, or ala- 
baster urns or jars. Whether these are an- 
tiques or copies of museum originals, they 
should be beautiful in line, color, and deco- 
ration, and have interest because of the 
craft which they represent. 

Decorators are using such pieces success- 
fully in lamps to be used in rooms of varied 
types, each lamp being expressive of certain 
characteristics which are in harmony with 
the room in which it is to be used. In almost 
every household some treasured possession 
can be utilized for this purpose. The light 
accentuates the beauty of the piece, and the 
right shade will complement its design. 

In one such instance there has been used 
an antique Wedgwood urn having a marble- 
ized finish in a purplish-brown tone, some- 
what resembling the color which in textiles 
is called eggplant. To give height and soli- 
darity to this lamp base, the ornamental 
urn-shaped vase has been mounted on a 
wood block, marbleized to correspond with 
the Wedgwood, and this in turn mounted on 
a metal base finished in the ivory tone of the 
relief decoration. 

The shade chosen to accompany this base 


A MODERN REPRODUC- 


TION of an antique Ko- 
rean celadon pottery jar 
provides the base for 
this interesting lamp. 
The octagon shade, 
having four wide and 
four narrow panels, is 
covered with écru silk 
painted with Chinese 
birds and figures and 
then veiled with écru 
georgette. Courtesy of 
YAMANAKA 


DECORATIVE LIGHTING 


is the chief function of 
this Oriental lamp, a 
shrine-shaped shade 
casting light down- 
ward upon the carved 
ivory figurine base. On 
an oblong stand with a 
gold-leaf screen for 
background it is partic- 
ularly effective. Cour- 
tesy of YAMANAKA 
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is round, in harmony with the contour of the 
urn, and is made of rosy mica which reflects 
the coloring in the base. It is made with the 
dull surface on the outside and the shiny 
surface on the inside, reflecting the light to 
the best possible advantage and yet avoiding 
the glare which would result from the use of 
a polished surface on the outside. It is also 
to be noted that the contrasting finishes re- 
flect the surface of the gleaming marbleized 
body and the duller texture of the relief. 
A narrow line of gold edges the shade. 

This lamp has been placed upon an an- 
tique marble-topped commode, such as 
would suitably be used in a formal French 
drawing-room, and groups very effectively 
with old téle containers for plants or flowers. 
The urns in the illustration are very beauti- 
ful in shape, have small leaf-shaped orna- 
ments in gold at the corners of the base, and 
are quite unusual in being decorated in color 
on a black ground. 

A modern reproduction of an antique 
Korean celadon pottery jar provides the 
base for another interesting lamp. It is mellow 
and rich in tone and blends most beautifully 
with furnishings and appointments that have 
weight, dignity, and richness, such as found 
in Italian or early English rooms. 

It is ornamented with a scroll design in 
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IN A FEMININE SITTING-ROOM 4 white alabaster lamp is 
charmingly appropriate. Modern decorators are using 
these classical designs in new ways. Courtesy of the 
PILLOW SHOP afd COOPER-WILLIAMS, INC. 





THIS MODERN BRIDGE LAMP has a grace- 
fully curving standard of gilded metal, con- 
structed in overlapping sections like the 
sheath of a flower stalk, which finishes with a 
bell-shaped shade of peach taffeta. Courtesy 


of RUTH COLLINS 





relief and surfaced with a grayish-blue glaze 
having a tinge of green — a glaze which, like 
the original, somewhat resembles jade in 
texture and has a satiny feeling to the touch. 
This base is supported on a teakwood stand 
and is topped with an octagon shade having 
four wide and four narrow panels smoothly 
covered with écru silk painted with Chinese 
birds and figures and then veiled with geor- 
gette of the same color as the silk. 

In the evening, the colorful painted figures 
are silhouetted against the light in delightful 
contrast to the monotone base, while in the 
daytime the decorated shade does not in- 
trude itself upon the consciousness. It is 
beautifully proportioned and shaped so as to 
throw light over a considerable area. 

A cornelian finial and drops add a touch of 
color which is in delightful contrast to the 
color of the base. It is pictured on an oak 
table with a carved border which is in keep- 
ing with the relief design on the lamp base. 

In a feminine sitting-room or boudoir, a 
white alabaster lamp is charmingly appro- 
priate. Our illustration shows a lovely ex- 
ample of the vogue for white lamps and 
white shades. This shade is of white taffeta 
with a hand-painted wreath of flowers in 
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SUCCESSFUL LAMPS are often made from porcelain or pot- 
tery jars. In this case an antique Wedgwood urn has been 
mounted on a wood block painted to match its marbleized 
finish. The shade is of rosy mica. Courtesy of DIANE 
TATE AND MARIAN HALL, Decorators 





pastel colors. The lamp and furniture are of 
traditional classical design, but they have the 
directness and simplicity of the modern deco- 
rative movement. Such pieces are being used 
by many of the skilled decorators in modern 
interiors, thus expressing the tendency to 
use old forms in a new way. 

As pictured, it has been placed in a room 
with delicate green walls. The whiteness of 
the lamp has been accented by placing it in 
front of the Directoire mirror, framed in 
marbleized wood with a black panel carrying 
gilded wood carvings. On the table top, a 
pink waterlily in a Lowestoft dish repeats 
the delicacy of coloring and exquisite dis- 
tinction of clean-cut form found in the other 
appointments. 

Although modern bridge lamps are a long 
step in advance of the stocky floor lamps of a 
decade or more ago, with their ponderous 
fringe-laden shades, even now, regardless of 
the forests of floor lamps of various types 
which are being shown, it is difficult to find 
one that is both practical and beautiful in 
form. 

The one selected has a gracefully curving 
standard of gilded metal, constructed in 
overlapping sections (Continued on page 78) 


























In THE Gay cLass are the Turkish 
towels at the top — white boldly 
striped with black and red. 
These come also striped with 
black and blue, green, orange, 
and violet. From B. ALTMAN. 
Beside, at the right, is a group in 
pastel peach, with deeper borders 
of chenille. The monograms are 
shaded. These come in a great 
range of delicate colors. From 
HAAS LINEN SHOP 


Next BELOW at the left is a con- 
trasting group in a delicate fawn 
color with the hand-cross-stitched 
monograms in shades of brown. 
The matching linen hand towels 
with fringed ends are reminiscent 
of @ nineteenth-century linen 
chest. These and the cream- 
colored huckaback towels below 
with damask borders in triang- 
ular pattern are from MOssé 


IN THE FOREGROUND af the right 
zs one of the new three-tone re- 
versible patterns. In white, with 
yellow and green, it is named 

‘Palmetto.’ It comes in other 

well-thought-out color combina- 

tions. From B. ALTMAN. Just 
above is a new version of an old 
stand-by, a beautiful soft-tex- 
tured towel in solid colors with 
white stripes. This is a clean 
tempting blue, but it comes in 
other p Be Soft colors. With 
this group are shown harmoniz- 
ing linen towels, of blue huck- 
aback with a border of shaded 
striped damask, all from mMc- 
cuTcHEON. All bathroom fix- 
tures are from the BRASSCRAFTERS 


UP-TO-DATE REENFORCEMENTS FOR THE TOWEL CLOSET 


There is this year Great Variety in Towels in both Color and Pattern, so that 


your Selection from those illustrated on this page may be either Austere or Gay 


according to your Personal Tastes 








Photograph by Ht. Wsllsams 
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THE SPLENDID NATURAL BACKGROUND of this garden has been utilized with 
great effect in planning its appropriately informal design and planting. 


Guy H. Lee, Landscape Architect 


ie these days of much-increased cost of 
upkeep, a large garden often proves a 
rather expensive luxury, and very frequently 
the landscape architect is called on to lay out 
‘a small garden that one general outside man 
can take proper care of.’ 

While in a former partnership with Harold 
Hill Blossom, Landscape Architect, | had the 
pleasure of laying out such a garden for Mrs. 
F. Murray Forbes, only in this case it was to 
be scaled down to what Mrs. Forbes herself 
could take care of. The Forbes place is in 
Wellesley, and the house is set on a high 
bluff overlooking the Charles River, with a 
wide view to the southwest over the Dover 
hills. 

Between the house and the river is a steep 
bank about sixty feet high, and at the time | 





was called in there existed, about halfway 
down the bank, a shapeless sort of terrace 
about twenty feet wide. Protected by the 
high bank from the north wind, this flat area 
made a warm and delightful place to sit out 
of doors at almost any time of year, and the 
owners wished to have a garden designed to 
fit into this terrain. 

It was a lovely piece of ground to work 
with, and the garden almost designed itself. 
The flat area was too narrow for its length, 
so we widened it, cutting into the bank to the 
height of five feet at the back, and building 
out with the excavated material at the front. 
Cutting into the bank gave us a chance to 
build one of the garden’s most delightful 
features, a field-stone wall, laid with good 


peaty loam in all the joints, and with crevices - 
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AN 
EASILY CARED FOR 
GARDEN 


The Garden of 
Mrs. F. Murray Forbes 


in Wellesley, Massachusetts 


By 


GUY H. LEE 


planted with all the lovely little perennials 
that relish a stony bed. To give strength to 
the planting design and to provide color in 
winter, we planted here and there at the top 
of the wall the Waukegan juniper, which in 
four years has cataracted itself nearly to the 
foot of the wall. This is echoed from below 
by two handsome individual specimens of the 
dwarf Tamarix Savin juniper, placed at 
either end of the wall. On the slope behind 
are various yews and spreading junipers, 
which eventually will make a solid bank of 
green. Among these at either end are dog- 
woods and crab apples. 

In the northwest corner of the garden is a 
niche, slightly higher at the back than the 
planted wall which ends against it, and witha 
paved floor. It was intended to roof this with 
thatch on hand-hewn oak supports, but the 
sun streams in there so alluringly in winter 
and early spring that the roof was abandoned. 
Indeed it is astonishing how many days there 
are in midwinter when it is a delight to sit in 
this garden niche, completely removed from 
any contact with the workaday world. 

Being committed to a stone wall at the 
back, we used stone walls for the enclosure of 
the other three sides, but in this case, though 
of similar stone, they were laid up with mor- 
tar joints and finished off with a two-inch 
coping of bluestone. These walls are low and 
broad, as the garden is very remote from any- 
thing intrusive on the outside. In ordef to 
make the most of the view toward the river, 
we broke the wall on this side with three 
panels of wrought-iron grille. This is light 
and delicate in design to contrast with the 
heavy stone walls, and has rather a Spanish 
feeling, although not enough to make it seem 
exotic. As seen from the garden cutting 
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across the rippling blue of the river, this rail 
is a lovely feature, to balance the beauty of 
the planted wall opposite. 

Since the enclosure is small, most of it is 
given over to flowers. Its design is very sim- 
ple, with wide central paths and a narrower 
path about the edges of the garden, all in 
grass. To add variety and an air of in- 
formality this outer path is treated differ- 
ently on different sides of the garden. On the 
entrance end, and along the river side, it runs 
next the wall. At the far end there is a bed 
between path and wall, and again a very 
narrow bed between the path and the planted 
wall at the back of the garden. These little 
departures from strict symmetry save the 
garden from stiffness and add interest. 

The centre of the garden has been widened 
by cutting two feet both ways out of each bed 
corner, giving a central square. Instead of 
placing the ubiquitous sundial at this point, 
the desirable architectural note is provided 
by small stone lions seated on the posts at 
either side of the entrance, and two large and 
gayly decorated Italian jars on top of the 
planted wall at either end. 

The planting design of a small area of this 
sort, for the garden is only thirty by sixty 
feet, required considerable study. It should 
be obvious, although it too frequently is not, 
that in a very small area one cannot grow 
every known flower, and the design for a 
small garden is usually a problem of elimina- 
tion. There are five big shows in the favora- 
bly situated perennial garden — the iris, the 


A WINDING FLIGHT OF 
sTEPS down the side of 
a natural valley leads 
to the terrace on which 
the garden rests. Along 
the sides of the path 
woodland flowers are 
planted, backed by 
azaleas, dogwood, and 
laurel, and ancient 
pine trees tower above it 


AN OPEN LAWN l/eading 
to the main garden 
(below) gives a pleas- 
ant setting for chairs 
and tea table with an 
outlook across the river 
winding below 


peonies, the Delphiniums, the phlox, and the 
fall-blooming asters. All the rest of the floral 
world helps to bridge over the gaps or to en- 
hance the main display, but those five cate- 
gories form the backbone of almost any 
planting design. Furthermore, some of each 
of these plants should appear in all beds, if 
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the garden is to have an all-over floriferous 
appearance. The first thought in designing 
this garden was to ensure the main displays 
and the proper distribution of ‘backbone’ 
plants in all four beds. The gaps were then 
filled in with such supplementary flowers as 
bleedingheart, gasplant, lupine, columbine, 
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Nort unTIL one walks across the lawn from the house is the garden discovered. In order to make the 
most of the river view, the garden wall is broken on this side by three panels of delicately wrought iron grille 


a stony bed, makes a most charming background 


globeflower, peach bell, monkshood, and the 
various edging plants such as coralbell, grass 
pink, alyssum, with true lavender at impor- 
tant corners. 

A planted wall in a garden helps out won- 
derfully the early spring display, as many of 
these rock plants burst into bloom as soon as 
the snow goes. The little Drabas are the first 
to come out, sometimes even preceding the 
snowdrops, although at the foot of a wall 
which faces south, as in this garden, the snow- 
drops sometimes bloom as early as March 





CUTTING INTO THE BANK to widen the terrace and building a dry stone wall produced one of the 
most delightful features of the garden, as this wall, planted with all the lovely little perennials that relish 


first. Candytuft and the various aubrietias 
follow hard on the snowdrops, and then come 
the lovely soft pinks and yellows of rock- 
roses, set off by snowy sheets of cerastium. 
The very useful and very lovely pink saxi- 
frage tunicflower carries the period of bloom 
well through the summer, helped out by 
various alpine and native bluebells, until the 
fall-blooming Larpente plumbago comes out. 
Sedum sieboldi also gives a good splash of 
color in the fall, as its leaves turn bright 
pink; and its habit of growth is always 
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interesting and extremely pretty. 

Dwarf iris, both the crested and 
the verna, mat the top of the wall, 
vying with the delightful woolly 
thyme which spreads down over the 
face. Saponaria thrives high up in 
the wall, and its sheets of little pink 
flowers are lovely in its long season 
of bloom. In contrast to the down- 
growing Saponaria are clumps of 
Nepeta mussini, which springs from 
the low crevices and thrusts its pale 
blue flowers boldly upward. House- 
leeks of several kinds, or, as they are 
sometimes delightfully called, hen- 
and-chickens, make closely crowded 
colonies in the hotter, drier crevices, 
and a few streamers of the evergreen 
bearberry trail downward from 
lofty perches. 

Primroses of various kinds and 
colors nestle at the wall base, with 
various other low perennials, es- 
pecially hardy chrysanthemums, 
which, benefiting by the protection 
of the wall, thrive wonderfully and 
carry bloom well into the late fall. 
There are, of course, plenty of 
bulbs — Eranthis, Muscari, squills, 
snowdrops, crocuses, oft-repeated 
clumps of narcissus, and a few of 
the more permanent varieties of the 
early single tulips. These, with the 
early-blooming rock plants in the 
wall, make a very gay garden al- 
most as soon as the snow has disap- 
peared, and from then on there is 
always enough in bloom so that the 
whole garden seems floriferous until 
frost finally kills off the last of the 
chrysanthemums. 

The approach to this garden 
offered a difficult problem. The 
bank was too steep to walk down, 
and so high that a flight of steps 
down it would of necessity have 
been so monumental as to be out of 
scale. We had to abandon the idea 
of an architectural relation of 
garden to house, which is usually 
highly desirable, and come at the 
garden by a very informal flight of 
steps and ramps down the side of a 
natural valley leading to the terrace 
on which the garden rests. These 
steps we made from slabs of blue- 
stone, six or more inches thick, 
which had once been used as street 
crossings in the city streets in the old days of 
soft roads. These worn old stones fit very 
nicely into their natural setting. Along the 
sides of this path we planted woodland 
flowers and bulbs, backed with azaleas, dog- 
wood, and laurel. Both sides of the valley 
were covered with ancient pines, very tall 
and straight, with bare boles, so that the 
setting was ideal, and this informal walk 
bordered with wild flowers is a lovely feature 
of the garden scheme. 

What we lacked in (Continued on page 83) 
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AN EFFECTIVE GROUPING for 4 sunny terrace or 
lawn is this amusing reed furniture. The 
chairs are painted an out-of-door oyster-white 
and have cushions of gray-green priory cloth 
welted in henna, while the tea wagon is 
painted henna and has a black washable com- 
position top. Courtesy of ARDEN GALLERIES 


TERRACE FURNITURE OF RAINBOW CANE 0” @ 
rattan frame answers the requirements of 
smartness, comfort, and practicability. Its 
simplicity is appealing, while the cane seats 
require no cushions and are weather-resisting. 
The natural rattan with black and natural 
cane seats is shown, but this same furniture 
comes with black and red or black and green 
seats. The table has a removable tray. 
Courtesy of the REED SHOP 


Photographs by Hi. Williams 
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THE PROGRESSION OF STYLES IN AMERICAN MIRRORS 





As Illustrated by Looking-Glasses hitherto unpublished in the Collection of 


N writing on the subject of early 
American mirrors, or looking-glasses, as 


they were invariably called, it is important to . 


explain at the outset that by an American 
looking-glass we mean simply one that has 
been in this country since it was new. Ameri- 
can-made frames for mirrors there undoubt- 
edly were, and good ones, since we know that 
there were cabinetmakers in this country un- 
questionably capable of making them. But, 
judging from the records, they must have 
been a very small proportion of those which 
were imported from England and the Conti- 
nent throughout the Colonial period. 

Certainly all the glasses were imported. 
In the beginning these must have been Vene- 
tian, and were probably set in small hand 
glasses or traveling cases, since inventories of 
the period list them at comparatively small 
sums. No doubt a few were imported with- 
out frames and mounted crudely in this 
country. An interesting little frame which 
may hold one of these Venetian glasses is 
shown in Figure 1. It is of solid walnut, 
measuring only 6} inches by 5} inches on 
the outside, and is fitted with two hinged 
doors and a lock. Whether these doors are 
an indication that the mirror was meant for 
traveling, or simply of the preciousness of the 
bit of glass within, one can only guess. 

In 1676 John Evelyn mentions in his diary 
looking-glasses made at Lambeth ‘far larger 
and better than any that come from Venice.’ 
Some time after this it is probable that most 
of the glasses brought into this country were 
of English origin. Probably, too, most of 
them were brought in framed, since this 
would have been by far the safest and most 
satisfactory way of shipping them. Of those 








the Concord Antiquarian Society 
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which were framed by cabinetmakers here, 
| doubt whether more than a very few could 
be identified with any certainty. Even in 
those cases where native American woods are 
found to have been used, the fact must be 
discounted to a large extent by our knowl- 
edge that before, and even after, the Revolu- 
tion, England imported large quantities of 
American pine and other cabinet woods for 
this very purpose. 

Early American newspapers teem with the 
advertisements of dealers offering for sale 
‘the newest imported assortments’ of look- 
ing-glasses. There are dozens of these to one 
modest offer to ‘carve and remake picture 
and looking-glass frames.’ The Elliotts of 
Philadelphia, who probably dealt more 
widely in looking-glasses than any other 
early American firm, were primarily im- 
porters, although their connection with a 
Pennsylvania glassworks has led to the 
supposition that they may have manufac- 
tured looking-glasses as well. They ad- 
vertised to mend and remodel old glasses, and 
claimed to be among the few dealers in the 
country versed in ‘the art of quick-silvering.’ 
As far as I know, they never advertised to 
make them. The position of the American 
manufacturer of that time may be judged 
from the case of Stephen Whiting, Boston 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





Fic. 1. A small enclosed look- 
ing-glass, possibly meant for 
traveling 


Fic. 2. An early eighteenth- 
century looking-glass with 
fretted top (left), of walnut 


veneered on pine 


Fic. 3. A country version in 
pine (right) of the same style 
as Figure 2. Probably of 


American make 
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‘Glassman and Jappanner,’ who advertised 
in 1767, ‘Looking-Glasses made of the best 
Stone, and in any sort of Frames that will 
suit the Buyer,’ but adds pathetically, 
‘Said Whiting does more at present towards 
manufacturing Looking-Glasses than anyone 
in the Province, or perhaps on the Continent, 
and would be glad of Encouragement enough 
to think it worth while to live’! 

All things considered, it seems probable 
that most of the finer looking-glasses found in 
this country were imported, and that many of 
the simpler ones were framed or reframed 
here. On the other hand, it is certainly not 
impossible that in a local country collection 
such as that owned by the Concord Anti- 
quarian Society, there may be an unusual 
number of American make. They could not 
be identified positively as such, and I have no 
intention of attempting to do so in this arti- 
cle. After all, what interests us in them is not 
the opportunity they offer for the academic 
splitting of hairs, but the matter of what 
types and styles of looking-glass reflected 
American life in the homes of our forbears. 

Few looking-glasses are found in this coun- 
try with frames of purely Jacobean design. 
Probably the earliest form in general use here 
was that shown in Figure 2, usually spoken 
of as the William and Mary glass. Looking- 
glasses in this style are known as early as 
1678, and continued popular until well past 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The earliest ones were made of olivewood, 
and are usually elaborately carved or inlaid. 
Later examples are of walnut, and have cut 
and fretwork crestings in complicated scroll 
and flower designs. The Concord example, 
while simple, is, | think, an extremely 
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Ficures 4, 5, AND 6. Three mirrors of Queen Anne style: the first and earliest of unusually graceful form; the second more 
elaborate with cresting which begins to spread over the side; and the third a transition form with cresting following the Queen 
Anne tradition, but with shape of glass and mouldings characteristic of the succeeding period 


dignified and pleasing one. It measures 
29 by 163 inches over all, and is of walnut 
veneered on pine. The mouldings are a single 
small ovolo and a wide one next the glass. 
The glass, like all those of the period, shows 
a shallow bevel worked in by hand, unfortu- 
nately not visible in the photograph. Two up- 
right braces behind the cresting have been 
insufficient to hold it against the backward 
warp which we to-day find so attractive. 
This mirror came to the Society through 
Jonas Potter of Concord, who was born in 
1740 and died in 1821, and who probably had 
it from his father. A country and undoubt- 
edly American version in pine of the same 
style is shown in Figure 3. 
It is part of the collection 
lent the Society by Russell 
H. Kettel, and is pictured 
and described in his recent 
book, Pine Furniture of Ear- 
ly New England. 

Early in the eighteenth 
century the form of looking- 
glasses changed from the 
square or nearly square to 
the long and narrow pier- 
glass form having a shaped 
top and two beveled glasses, 
the top one overlapping the 
bottom. Mouldings now be- 
come narrower and increas- 


Fic. 7. An early Georgian 
looking-glass of scroll-pedi- 
ment type (c. 1750-75) 
which follows closely the 
architectural outlines of the 


period 


ingly varied, and the crestings show a ten- 
dency to spread over the top and down the 
sides of the frame. 

The earliest mirrors in this form have 
heavier mouldings than any shown here, and 
are usually without crestings. The tops are 
shaped in a design reminiscent of the forms of 
the panels in certain cabinet furniture of the 
period, and the upper portion of the glass is 
often engraved, or ‘diamond cut.’ This 
shaping of the upper third of the mirror 
persists throughout the Queen Anne period. 

The earliest mirror in this style in the 
Concord collection is that shown in Figure 4, 
again of walnut veneered on pine. It is 37 





inches high by 132 inches wide, and has the 
original hand-beveled glasses. The mouldings 
are a cyma and a small ovolo next the glass. 
There is no gilt. The top ornament is an 
unusually graceful form of the double scroll 
and raised centre cresting of the period. This 
little glass is to my mind one of the most de- 
sirable in the collection. 

An unusually large and handsome looking- 
glass in the same style, but of somewhat later 
date, is shown in Figure 5. Note the elabora- 
tion of the cresting, which has begun to 
spread down the sides and to obscure the 
outline of the frame proper. The shaping of 
the top has also taken on additional curves. 
The mouldings are a narrow 
ovolo, a cyma, and a carved 
beading next the glass. This 
last has been spread with a 
thin coating of plaster and 
gilded in the manner of the 
time. A coating of reddish 
paint immediately under- 
neath the gold leaf is re- 
sponsible for the beautiful 
bronzy color which we ad- 
mire so much to-day. A 
cartouche carved and gilded 
in the same manner is set 
into a circle cut in the top. 
This glass is also walnut on 
pine, measures 64 by 24 


Fic. 8. A_ fine Georgian 
glass, showing Chippen- 
dale influence, which drops 

the flat cornice but main- 

tains the broken pediment 
in a much-elaborated form 
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inches over all, and has the original beveled 
glasses. It belonged to Major John Minot, 
who died in 1802, aged eighty-five, and from 
whom several of the finest pieces of furniture 
in the Antiquarian collection were inherited. 
A similar but much smaller glass is shown in 
Luke Vincent Lockwood’s Colonial Furniture, 
but I know of no other. In size and beauty of 
design, and in its almost perfect state of 
preservation, this glass is probably unique. 

An interesting little looking-glass, Figure 6, 
belongs to this period, although it is in a 
somewhat transition form. In size (it meas- 
ures 22% by 133 inches) and material 
(walnut on pine), and in the form of the 
cresting, it follows pure Queen Anne tradi- 
tion, but the shape of the glass and mouldings 
is that of the succeeding period, — that is, 
rectangular except for the two curved upper 
corners, — and the glass is in one piece and, 
as far as I can tell, not bev- 
eled. The mouldings are 
similar to those in Figure 5, 
the moulding nearest the 
glass, and the carved car- 
touche, being gilded in the 
usual manner. The piece 
descends from John Jacobs 
of Carlisle, whose wife was a 
sister of the Reverend Paul 
Litchfield, first pastor of 
that parish, and dates prob- 
ably sometime after the first 
quarter of the eighteenth 
century. 

This change in the form of 
looking-glasses, from a long 


Fic. 12. A so-called ‘Cape 
Cod Mirror,’ another type 
of glass popular in New 
England during the Chip- 


pendale era 






and narrow oblong with two glasses anda 
shaped top to a simple rectangle with rounded 
top corners, is a significant one, coinciding 
no doubt with the beginning of the manufac- 
ture of glasses in larger units. About this 
time the old hand beveling disappears, and 
glasses are framed flat without bevels until 
the beginning of the present era. Walnut is 
now superseded by mahogany, either solid or 
veneered, as the favorite material for the 
frames. 

A form of looking-glass which came into 
favor sometime before the middle of the 
century, and continued popular until its 
close, is illustrated in Figure 7. Such glasses 
follow closely the architectural outlines of the 
period, having the broken scroll pediment 
and rectangular mouldings familiar on 
windows and doorways and on the so-called 
architectural furniture of the time. Many of 





























Ficures 9, 10, anp 11. Three mirrors of the Chippendale era: the first a very beautiful gilt mirror carved in wood with gilding ap- 
plied over a thin coat of plaster, from the Old Manse in Concord; the second, of mahogany veneered on pine, once belonged to, the 
family of Henry Thoreau; and the third of solid mahogany illustrating the highest point to which elaboration in this tt attained 


them were extremely large and handsome, 
witnessing the taste and elegance of the early 
houses they helped to furnish. The Anti- 
quarian glass measures 59 by 29 inches over 
all, and is of mahogany with carved and 
gilded mouldings and fruit and flower decora- 
tion at the sides. A gilded pheasant upon a 
conventionalized spray of foliage tops the 
centre of the pediment. It belonged to Jona- 
than Heywood of Concord, circa 1750-75. 

A later and very beautiful elaboration of 
the style, showing Chippendale influence, is 
shown in Figure 8. It will be seen that the 
flat cornice and rectangular top mouldings of 
the preceding mirror have now been dropped, 
although the shaping of the lower edge of the 
frame persists in almost identical form. The 
broken pediment form above is retained, 
greatly enriched by the elaborate C scroll and 
falling-water decoration of the Chippendale 
school. The inner line of the 
frame and the glass have also 
taken on the graceful curves 
typical of the school. This is 
probably the handsomest, 
and I have an idea the 
most valuable, mirror in the 
collection. It is of mahog- 
any enriched with gold leaf, 
and measures 54 by 223 
inches over all. 

A very beautiful gilt mir- 
ror in pure Chippendale 
style is shown in Figure 9. 
The frame is carved in wood 
in the usual way, and the 

(Continued on page 74) 


Fic. 13. A very beautiful 
gilt mirror in Sheraton 
style, made entirely of 
carved wood spread with 
plaster and covered with 
gold leaf 
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THE PORTE-COCHERE is one of the most 
noticeable departures from Colonial prece- 
dent in the exterior design of the house. 
The walls are whitewashed, relieved by 
the texture of the various materials used, 
and the roof is of rough black slate with 
overlapping veins of russet color, giving an 
antique effect 



















A GLIMPSE OF THE DINING-ROOM which has 
an interesting floor of squares which al- 
ternate coral-pink and tangerine in color. 
The walls are painted a greenish white 
and the curtains of brilliant chintz ac- 
centuate the delicate coloring of the rest of 
the room 
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THE LIBRARY IS PANELED IN PINE finished a light soft brown. The ceiling height is sufficient to 
achieve a certain dignity without the loss of informality and lack of balance which are evidenced in the treatment 
of the private stairway adjacent to the fireplace 
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Coxor is the outstanding characteristic of French Canadian rugs. At the 
left is a striking Catalogne carpet with narrow white bars running at right angles 
to uneven bands of deep red, gray, sand, and black. In the centre a masterpiece of 
shading uses a dozen tones of rose with touches of gray and gold. The plaid at the 


right is in green, yellow, gray, and white 


ANDMADE rugs from Russia and the 

small corner of Canada where French 
is still spoken have introduced a new factor 
into the world of floor coverings. In both 
cases they are products of a craft centuries 
old, practised by an agricultural people for 
their own uses, and only very recently have 
they been discovered by exploring specialists 
in house furnishing. 

Those who lament the machine age and 
cry that fine handicraft is vanishing from 
the earth may take encouragement from 
these examples of peasant craftsmanship at 
its best, with its natural taste and sureness 
of artistic execution, its great love of color, 
and immense skill in its use and combination. 
Decorators are seizing on the rugs with an 
enthusiasm both for their individual beauty 
and for their almost endless possibilities for 
effective use with the most widely varying 
styles of to-day’s furniture. 

The rugs from Russia, or, to speak more 
exactly, from the Ukraine, have an interest 
which always attaches to that mysterious, 
half-Occidental, half-Oriental land which we 
know chiefly through its ballet and opera or 
by such fantastic pictures as that drawn by 
Bernard Shaw in his Great Catherine. In the 


face of the wild and contradictory tales which 
have come out of Russia in late years, it is 
interesting to see concrete examples of the 
country’s art, to study these beautiful hand- 
woven rugs with their skillful finish and 
detail, their subtle use of coloring, their bril- 
liant designs — rugs in fact whose very de- 
tail proclaims them as products of a country 
where an ancient culture is kept alive by 
vigorous modern execution. 

In the fertile agricultural plain of Ukrainia, 
among the rich wheat lands, lies the little 
city of Poltava, an art centre for the wide 
district stretching around it. In the Art and 
Handicraft Museum of Poltava an immense 
collection of fine and historical objects has 
been gathered together; they range from 
jewels and priceless paintings to wagons 


THE AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES which reached 
Russia in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had a great influence on the de- 
sign of this type of Ukrainian rug (right). 
The border is soft blue, the centre Its ana 
the flower and bowknot pattern is developed 
in light and dark blue, deep maroon, taupe, 
green, and beige 


developed in bold tones of blue, 


black background 
[ 50] 


PEASANT RUGS 


THis UKRAINIAN RUG (left) shows 
a strong influence of Asiatic and 
Slavic design. The motifs are 
simple and primitive and are 


yellow, red, and green on a 





from 


RUSSIA 


and 


EASTERN CANADA 


Suit Their Nazvete to 


Modern Interiors 


BY 


DOROTHY STACEY BROWN 


whose wheels are made of the cross-section 
of a tree trunk — a type still in use in remote 
districts to which the gospel of the Fordson 
tractor has not yet been carried. In a word, 
in this museum may be studied the whole 
history of Ukrainian craftsmanship. The 
word ‘Ukraine’ means ‘borderland’; here is 
a meeting place of Eastern and Western cul- 
ture whose mingling has produced an inter- 
mediate yet distinct and individual art. 

In the Poltava museum is a collection of 
eight hundred and three peasant rugs, none 
less than fifty years old, many of them made 
centuries ago. Some came from palaces and 
homes of the wealthy, were confiscated dur- 
ing the revolution, and later sold to the 
museum by the government. Some are per- 
fect, others exist only in rags and fragments; 





All rugs shown by courtesy of R. H. Macy & Co. 























































For THIs ROOM strips of Catalogne in an infinite 
number of shades of rose and gray-blue were 
sewn together, making a rug which is a perfect 
complement to the Early American furniture 





but the whole constitutes a record of 
Ukrainian rug weaving. 

Those who have visited the museum say 
that around the rug exhibit there is always 
an absorbed group, not of tourists, not of the 
idly curious, but of serious peasants who have 
come in from miles around to study these old 
relics and gain fresh ideas which they will 
take home and weave into new rugs during 
the winter months. The museum is directed 
by two professors, exceedingly able connois- 
seurs of art, and they are assisted by two 
women — one a peasant, the other a woman 
of great culture and education. To these 
authorities the peasant comes for advice as 
to what qualities are likely to be desirable in 
“such rugs as he will make up for sale. Here 
he learns what designs, colors, and sizes are 
preferred in the markets abroad and in Rus- 
sia. He uses the old designs, the old method 
of weaving, but, assisted by this expert 
supervision, he can in addition produce arti- 
cles for which there will be a demand, even 
in lands as far away and unknown to him as 
America. 

Not all designs originate in the museum. 
In some districts colors and designs are used 
according to old local traditions, or new 
ones are created by the peasant artist. Such 
rugs are brought in to the museum and are 
divided into two groups — those suitable for 
home consumption being turned over to a 
sales organization, while the others go to the 
export department. 

Although the great majority of the rugs 
are made in the homes of the people, a certain 
Proportion, especially those designed for 
export, are made in a rug-weaving school. 
Here girls of sixteen and over — an age when 
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gray, and pale rose 


many of them begin to weave the rugs for 
their trousseau — learn finer points of crafts- 
manship. Of course, every peasant woman 
weaves, and the sight of their mothers at the 
loom would be one of the oldest memories of 
these girls, but in the school they are taught 
how to make the very finest rugs, using looms 
which, though they are essentially the same 
as those manufactured by the peasants at 
home, are made by skilled mechanics and so 
give more efficient and accurate service. 

It is difficult to decide just when the pro- 
duction of rugs in the Ukraine began. There 
is a record of work in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but the oldest examples known show 
such skill that they seem to prove that the 
art was old even then. The growth of the 
coéperative peasant movement, with its op- 
portunities for study and the spread of in- 
formation, has helped the work to new life 
and great technical excellence. 

In studying the designs, one finds that they 
fall into three distinct groups. The one 
which many find most interesting shows a 
very strong French influence: the patterns 
are floral, sometimes arranged in separate 
motifs, sometimes with branches radiating 
rhythmically from a central ornament. In 
the rather soft shades of color, in the nose- 
gays intermingled with baskets and knots of 
ribbon, there is an amazing likeness to seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century Aubusson 


THIS BEAUTIFUL RUG WITH its geometrical 
flowers is an excellent example of the 
modern group of designs in Ukrainian rugs. 
The background is mottled gray-blue, the 
pattern uses green, black, blue, yellow, and 
red in small, beautifully balanced quantities 
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FRENCH CANADIAN CATALOGNE CARPETS are of the same general type, but 
many variations are possible. That on the left uses narrow stripes of rose, green, 
and blue on white; the next is in light and dark gray with varying tones of 
rose and narrow lines of white; the other uses pumpkin-yellow, mottled black, 


tapestries. These designs are really a page 
from the book of history, for their introduc- 
tion into Russia dates from the time of Cath- 
erine the Great, whose interest in the arts, 
especially those of France, caused the finest 
of furniture and woven stuffs to flow to her 
court. Yet these designs are not French now; 
their origin is clear, but they have been 
changed, the flowers conventionalized and a 
certain geometrical treatment introduced, 
which marks them definitely as the work of 
Russian artists. 

In another group are the characteristic 
signs of Slavic art: the colors are strong and 
well balanced, the (Continued on page 76) 











NE should start early for even a late 
C) tea in Somersetshire, especially if one 
travels on foot. To hurry is out of the ques- 
tion. There are too many old villages and 
hamlets to loiter in—four or five along 
three miles of meandering road; too many 
old names to wonder at and query about — 
Norton St. Philip, Lullington, Maiden 
Bradley, Nunney, Upton Noble, Hinton 
Charterhouse. There are too many cottage 
gardens to peer at over hedges — snap- 
dragons along paths of flagstone, roses climb- 
ing over thatch. There are too many old 
churches whose -high square towers draw 
one’s gaze up and up to bells and circling 
pigeons, to trefoiled windows and Gothic 
pinnacles — open churches whose cool aisles 
and Norman fonts and lepers’ squints forbid 
careless and hurried inspection. 

Nor must one forget to allow several 
minutes at least for repeated and inevitable 
rejoicings over the lack of motor traffic along 
even the best roads. Rural Somersetshire 
travels little; and the stereotvped route of 
most Americans allows brief, if any, time 
for southwestern byways. 





HUS it was late that sunny August after- 
$i noon when I made inquiries concerning 
the sixteenth-century cottage of my English 
friend. A ruddy woman, scrubbing her door- 
step, told me it was vonder over the bridge; 
an old man on a stick said it was ‘a bit up 
the height’; a shy youth with some drowsy, 
black-faced sheep said it was through a green 
gate; and at last a small boy in clumping 
shoes and a round collar led me to it, and 
made reluctant but polite objection before 
running home with my gratefully proffered 
sixpence. 

It stood on a grassy bank above a tiny 
stream, bordered by forget-me-nots and 
rippled by the lazy paddling of ducks. 
Reddening rowan trees hung over its gate 
and gardens surrounded it: a riot of flowers 
on the right; laden fruit trees on the left; 
behind, just visible, the scarlet of high 
French beans. It was low-roofed, crooked, 
and old. One could not cross its hollowed 
doorstep without thinking of the many feet 
that had worn its stone surface. 

Within, in a low, oak-paneled room, we 
had ovr tea—toasted scones and straw- 
berry jam and cake thick with caraway 
seeds. The tea service was old silver, the 
plates and cups of Spode, and while we drank 
and ate and talked of things English and of 
things American, the bells from the fifteenth- 
century church beyond the trees chimed 
six o'clock and played in addition the melody 
of an ancient hymn. 

Then the mistress of the cottage showed 
me her treasares, brought from a greater 
house in which she had lived as a girl — fine 
paintings, a carved oak chest of the six- 


CONCERNING OLD THINGS—AND NEW 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE 


teenth century, a cope worn by an uncle who 
had been a priest guillotined in the French 
Reign of Terror. Chief among all in my eyes 
was a Flemish missal of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, bound in parchment, its covers lined 
with deep red silk. The raised gold leaf of 
its initial letters, the blues of its flowery 
borders, the perfection of its lettering, all 
brought back echoes of its long and quiet 
making in the skilled, devoted hands and 
imagination of some cloistered brother, long 
since dead. What wonder that the great 
library at Oxford had offered a fabulous price 
for it? What wonder that its owner had kept 
it in her cottage? 


HEN, after an hour, I left to cross the 

Somerset fields in the late sunlight, a 
sense of the old was with me, spirits of the past 
walked by my side. It was impossible not to 
contrast the New England village in which 
I had been born and reared with this mel- 
lower one of Old England which I had just 
left, not to regret the absence in our country 
of those things which nourish in one’s imag- 
ination that cultivating sense of timeless- 
ness so natural to older civilizations than our 
own. 

And then, as I rested under a hedge and 
watched the cows trailing across the grass 
like Homer’s ancient Odyssean cows ‘with 
shambling gait,’ there was suddenly borne in 
upon me the consciousness that an old thing 
is not old so much by virtue of the passage 
of time as by the concentration of associa- 
tion, of feeling concerning it. Far older, 
indeed, than the’carved chest, than the 
paintings, yes, older than the illuminated 
missal, was the affection of their owner for 
them, was the richness of her imagination, 
was the power of identifying herself with her 
possessions and her possessions with her- 
self. 

I remembered gratefully as I lay there, 
quite oblivious of dinner, that beautiful 
chapter in Pater’s Marius the Epicurean 
where Marius is taken by his friend Cornelius 
to Cecilia’s ancient Roman house. There he 
is impressed not so much by the ageless 
walks, statuary, and gardens as by his con- 
viction that Cecilia has by her love for all 
these, by her daily contemplation of them, 
become endowed with the very beauty of 
them, and has, in turn, impressed her own 
personality upon them. Thus she has become 
inseparable from her house and her house 
from her. 

Perhaps, I thought, Coleridge has given 
the key to the matter in his definition of the 
imagination, which for many years has at 
once intrigued and satisfied my thinking. To 
him the imagination is that ‘synthetic and 
magical power’ — ‘synthetic,’ because it 
brings together, ‘magical,’ because it is in 
its essence unworldly and spiritualizing — 
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‘which aims at the reconcilement of seem- 
ingly opposite or discordant qualities,’ as, 
for example, the new with the old. Thus, to 
the truly imaginative mind the old becomes 
perennially new by its power of evoking fresh 
emotions, and the new, provided it is beau- 
tiful, becomes old by its power of suggesting 
those feelings which are ageless. The old 
missal became new to me in the interest and 
veneration with which I regarded it; it must 
seem ever new as well as old to its owner as 
she appreciates the beauty of its creation; 
and yet may not the newest book of the 
year, if it is beautifully conceived and exe- 
cuted within and without, arouse also feel- 
ings which are bounded only by Time? In 
this sense the identity of the one is lost in 
the identity of the other, the old in the new, 
the new in the old, because the associating 
ideas which each evokes are essentially the 
same. 


ED. course, a point of view such as this, 
whether one regards it as a truth oronly 
as an interesting theory, is best practised in a 
house which is not overcrowded with mere 
things and by one who, like Cecilia, loves 
her possessions enough to add to their own 
dignity and beauty the atmosphere of that 
affection. No new thing, lovely as it is, takes 
unto itself by itself the influence and the 
associations of the old. The devotion and 
the genius of its maker are not enough. To 
those must be added the appreciation and 
the understanding of its owner. Surely the 
poet Horace was aware of this when, before 
the Christian era, he wrote to his friend 
Grosphus in an ode concerning the folly of 
wealth and of many possessions: — 


A happy life is his, though his means are small, 
On whose modest board shines bright the heirloom 
salt-cellar 


And if Coleridge gives us the key by which 
we can endow our new possessions with the 
beneficence of the old, and Horace the ex- 
ample of the wise man whose wants are few, 
I thought, as I prepared to wander on through 
the lingering twilight,—while the hedge 
sparrows twittered about me and the hay- 
ricks snuggled nearer the earth like the 
dwellings of some earlier, primitive folk,— 
who but Plato can give the conclusion to 
the whole matter? For in the Symposium 
is he not dealing with this very subject when 
he speaks of the nature of beauty and of the 
manner in which one approaches its con- 
templation? 

He who would proceed aright in this matter 
should begin while young to contemplate beautiful 
things; and first . . . to love one such thing only 
— out of that he should create fair thoughts; and 
soon he will perceive that the beauty of one thing 
is akin to the beauty of another. And then 
. . - how foolish would he be not to recognize 


that the beauty in all things [old and new] is one 
and the same? 

















The House in Good Taste 


A VARIETY OF DISTINCTIVE FIREPLACES OF COLONIAL 
AND MODERN INSPIRATION 
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| . . . . 
ABOVE A MANTEL OF AFRICAN MAHOGANY beautifully grained is set a purple mirror 
! which reflects the soft light from walls of rose-beige and forms the dominant feature of this modern 
living-room. Blanche Brownell, Decorator 
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Richard Averill Smith 




















GREAT ARCHITECTURAL DIGNITY and simplicity of decoration character- 
ize this effective mantel breast. The walls are painted a Georgian green, 


the rug is a leaf-brown chenille, and the linen curtains have a large floral [ 
design against a honey-colored background. The house of Wilbur B. } 
Ruthrauff, Esq., Redbank, New Jersey. Arthur B. Holden and Asso- p 


ciates, Architects. Margery Sill Wickware, Decorator 
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WALLs PANELED TO THE CEILING surround this simply framed fireplace 
with its overmantel picture whose striking colors emphasize the delicate 
coloring of the rest of the room. The floor with its alternating squares of 
coral-pink and tangerine is both charming and unusual. The country 
house of Frederick Jordan, Esq., Laverock, Pennsylvania. Robert Rodes 
McGoodwin, Architect 









TRULY MODERN IN ITS CONCEPTION and scarcely recognizable as a fireplace 
is this chromium-plated fixture set in a solid walnut panel. It opens and shuts 
like a Venetian blind and when open radiates heat from a gas fire inside. The 
overmantel decoration depicts a view from the window of a skyscraper, which 
suggests an American outlook, although this apartment is in the heart of London. 
S. Chermaye ff, Decorator 
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WHERE FURNISHINGS ARE BASED ON FUNCTION 





The Home of Mr. Chermayeff, an Interior Decorator zn London 


N strictly academic principles we may 

prefer the inside of a home to conform 
in character to its exterior architecture. 
Yet is n’t there always something intriguing 
about the houses where this does n’t hap- 
pen? Does n’t the element of surprise and 
contrast often compensate for the absence 
of uniformity between the inside and the 
outside? 

Most of us have the memorable experience 
of stepping from the nondescript modernity 
of some apartment-house entrance into an 
apartment which re-created for us the atmos- 
phere of the Italian Renaissance or the splen- 
dors of Jacobean England. 

This transition from the present to the 
Past occurs fairly frequently in American 
cities. But in London, where there are so 
many old houses, the reverse is more likely 
to be the case. Through some eighteenth- 
century portico you are apt to pass into in- 
teriors where present-day fashions prevail 





BY KATHRINE MORRISON 





in the shape of deep-pile carpets, well- 
sprung sofas and easy-chairs, and colorful 
chintzes and cretonnes. These homes may 
rightly be described as ‘modern,’ but very 
few indeed are decorated in an advanced 
modernist style. 

In St. John’s Wood, which less than a cen- 
tury ago was a rural community of comfort- 
able dwellings set in large gardens, there still 
remain a large number of houses which are 
survivals of those leisurely days. If you 
happened to pass in front of one of them, you 
would be surprised to find that the usual 
paneled entrance had been replaced by a 
brilliant lemon-colored door made of ply- 
wood with chromium-plated bars instead of 
the regulation handle. You would notice 
that the transom above was composed of 
geometrical strips of colored and_ frosted 
glass and that modernist fabrics curtained 
the windows. 

If you were fortunate enough to gain 
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NovEL IN DESIGN, yet 
highly practical, is this 
cabinet which houses lig- 
uid as well as literary 
refreshment and which, 
with the couch beside it, 
forms a very decorative unit 


admittance, you would find yourself con- 
fronted by one of the most advanced exam- 
ples of modernism in England, for this is the 
home of Mr. S. Chermayeff, the well-known 
interior decorator and furniture designer 
working with Waring and Gillow. It is 
doubly interesting for that reason, because 
Mr. Chermayeff has been able to carry out 
his ideas — not only in the decoration of the 
rooms, but in the designing of the furniture 
— without the restrictions imposed by the 
average type of English client, who favors 
modernism in the abstract but compromises 
when it becomes a matter of living with it. 
Throughout this house all the fittings and 
furniture are based primarily on function 
their decorative quality deriving directls 
from their functional necessity. Take, for 
instance, such a detail as the chromium- 
plated bars on the entrance door. They 
point directly to the keyhole. This same type 
of handle has been used throughout the 
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house, but a glance at the illustrations will 
show that they lend themselves to a great 
variety of combinations, thus avoiding any 
suggestion of monotony. 

Also the plywood used for the mahogany 
doors in the entrance hall is dustless, as 


there are no mouldings. The visitor will 
notice that the stair carpet is directional in 
its design. This consists of vertical strips of 
color — two shades of slate-gray, one strip 
of black, two shades of blue, and two of 
fawnish gray. 

The old-fashioned balusters have disap- 
peared behind a solid labor-saving wood 
casing which is painted and stippled to match 
the light gray walls. 

The geometrically patterned carpets are a 
great feature of this house. The stair carpet 
and all those on the lower floor were specially 
designed by Mr. Chermayeff and bear his 
initials. 

The one in the little study leading off from 
the entrance hall has a pinkish-beige ground 
with a design in darker colors. The plain 
walls are also beige-pink, and a darker shade 





of the same color has been used to paint the 
inside of the bookshelves that fit into the re- 
cess next to where the old fireplace used to 
be. This fireplace has been replaced by a 
simple opening which takes the electric 
heater. All trace of a mantelpiece has dis- 
appeared. The furniture is all of walnut. Its 
satiny brown texture is the best possible ac- 
companiment to the autumn tints of brown, 
brick-red, beige, and pink which predomi- 
nate in this study. 

The fall has also inspired the color scheme 
of the sitting-room. But the dining-room 
is dedicated to the soft pastel shades of spring. 
It becomes virtually a part of the sitting-room 
when the large sliding doors are open. 

What serves mainly to link up these two 
rooms is the carpets. From the illustrations 
you will see that all three have been de- 
signed along similar lines. They embody a 
series of circles which seem to melt and fuse 
into each other, thanks to the subtlety of the 
color harmonies. Another connecting link 
between the rooms is the woodwork, which 
in both of them is of walnut. The wood has 
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WITH SLIDING Doors opened, the dining- 
room becomes virtually a part of the living- 
room, linked by carpets of similar design and 
by walnut woodwork with the grain running 
horizontally, used most effectively in both 
rooms. The illustration above shows the 
same corner of the living-room with the 
dining-room doors closed 


been merely waxed and polished. Its dis- 
tinctive feature is that beautifully grained 
wood has been selected and has been used 
with the grain running horizontally instead 
of vertically, as is customary. 

There is great variety in this walnut. All 
sorts of fitted pieces have been made of it. 
Alongside the massive doors is an imposing 
structure in two tiers. It accommodates 
the dumb-waiter, which opens, of course, into 
the adjoining dining-room. Here ‘again a 
decorative effect has been achieved by highly 
practical means. When the sliding doors are 
opened, they become panels in the dining- 
room — one of them hiding the dumb-waiter 
opening. This dumb-waiter embodies a pat- 
ent device whereby as the door in the dining- 
room opens, the kitchen door automatically 
closes, and vice versa, thus preventing any 
noise and smell coming through from the 
kitchen beneath. 

The fireplace in the sitting-room, an il- 
lustration of which is included in our ‘ House 
in Good Taste’ section, is about as different 
from its predecessor as can be imagined. 
In the centre of a solid walnut panel is a fix- 
ture made of chromium-plated metal. Its 
design is to hide the prosaic ugliness of the 
gas fire inside. It opens and shuts on the prin- 
ciple of the Venetian blind. When shut it 
presents a luminous mirror-like surface, and 
when open or even semi-open it radiates heat 
from a gas fire inside. Needless to say, the 
walnut enframement has been lined with 
asbestos to prevent the wood from cracking. 
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At each side of this novel fireplace are 
bookshelves of differing widths and heights 
—some open and some with sliding doors. 
The crowning feature of this decorative 
ensemble is the large fresco painting which to 
an American has an extremely familiar air. 
It depicts the view— from a somewhat 
cubist standpoint — seen from the window 
of a skyscraper. There are immense zoned 
buildings and an elevated train in the fore- 
ground. 

One of the most original touches in this 
room is the cocktail cabinet which stands at 
the head of a comfortable couch, thus form- 
ing a screen to ward off draughts from the 
door alongside. It is pictured in one of the 
illustrations. You will notice how practical 
it is with its bookshelf at elbow height and 
its sliding doors. It is rounded, so that there 
are no angles to knock when walking around 
it. 

At first there may seem to be nothing 
exceptional about the easy-chairs and the 
sofa. But on closer inspection you will find 
that, instead of resting on wooden legs, they 
are raised on steel runners which extend up 
the front and thus form a decorative motif. 
These runners replace unsightly casters 
while having all their advantages in allowing 
a heavy chair to slide over the carpet like a 
sleigh. 

As the room is relatively small, a sense of 
space has been cleverly simulated in one cor- 
ner by placing a long mirror at right angles 
to the radiator (see illustration). This radi- 
ator is of that slim variety which takes up 


In THE sTuDY everything is on a delightfully 
Lilliputian scale and the tiny writing desk 
is of particularly pleasant proportions 


A corNnER (below) which shows what a prop- 
erly placed mirror will do in increasing the 
sense of space in a small room and how 
decorative even the casing of a radiator may be 








practically no room. It is encased in strips 
of alternating light and dark walnut. Above 
the single long panel mirror is a bowl with 
indirect diffused lighting. 

One of Mr. Chermayeff’s theories is that 
colors used in large quantities should be light 
in key, the quantity diminishing as the 
strength of the color increases. In other 
words, he believes that strong colors should 
be used sparingly as accents. This theory has 
been successfully worked out in both these 
rooms. In the sitting-room the large amount 
of walnut, with its definite grain and fairly 
decisive color, called for considerable mitiga- 
tion in the way of pastel tones. The walls of 
flat paint are a warm ivory. The carpets 


have a light beige ground, while shades of 
fawn and pinkish beige predominate in them, 
although there are accents of brick-red and 
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black. The spun-silk Bagge curtains repeat 
on a beige ground the autumn tints of fawn 
and brown. 

Other pleasant touches of pastel color are 
provided by the panne-velvet modernist 
cushions in pale yellows, creams, beiges, 
browns, and orange. 

The walnut used for all the fitted pieces 
and the furniture is English. But in the side- 
board this English walnut has been combined 
with Australian and other varieties. As a 
matter of fact, the horizontal bands of dif- 
ferent kinds of walnut form the sole and very 
effective decoration of this piece. The sliding 
doors all open the entire length of the front- 
age, so that the sideboard could, without any 
inconvenience to service, be placed in an even 
deeper recess than the one in which it ac- 
tually stands. Above it is an amusing fresco 
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of all manner of good things to eat. A pheas- 
ant hangs next to a couple of hams and fruits 
fraternize with rare vintages. The colors 
are in soft pastel shades on grounds of lemon 
and canary-yellow. 

These happy hues of early spring recur in 
the spun-silk window curtains, where inter- 
lacing circles of yellow and orange are re- 
peated on a background of bluish gray. This 
same bluish gray reappears in the guise of 
circles on the gray carpet which has enliven- 
ing touches of gray and black. The walls are 
a light greenish gray. 

You would find it hard to believe that a 
fireplace had ever been in this room, so suc- 


THE DINING-ROOM is dedicated to 
the soft pastel shades of spring 
carried out in the amusing fresco 
above the sideboard. In this side- 
board English walnut has been com- 
bined with other varieties to form 
the horizontal striping, and the 
heat-proof top is made of aluminum. 
When not in use the dining table 
folds back into the grate of a dis- 
carded fireplace 
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cessfully has any trace of it been obliterated. 
Yet the site of this discarded feature has 
been put to a very ingenious use. The din- 
ing table can be used either for four people or 
for more (as shown in the illustration). 
When not extended, the top folds back into 
what was once the opening for the grate. 

Special prominence has been given to the 
dining table by the long unframed mirror 
which occupies the space above the erst- 
while fireplace opening. The main object of 
this mirror is to give space to a small room. 
Also its position helps to do away with that 
feeling of confinement one has when dining 
next to a wall. 

At the top of the mirror is a painted strip 
of horizontal bands which extends as far as 
two modernist lighting fixtures, just above 
the table. These bands are of many different 
colors, repeating the pastel shades of the 
painting above the sideboard, which, inci- 
dentally, is reflected in the long mirror. This 
strip of painted bands produces the effect of 
an open scroll. 

The chromium-plated tubular chairs have 
natural-colored leather seats. They are ex- 
tremely comfortable and very light in weight. 
Yellow is the color which is most used for 
accessories. The parchment lamp shades are 
a light amber. The pottery bear on the top 
of a radiator is canary-yellow. So is the vase 
with its spray of yellow feathers in lieu of 
flowers. 

Yellow is the keynote of the color scheme 
in the bathroom. The walls are painted a 
bright canary-yellow, and the window cur- 
tains are an oiled silk of the same shade. 
Yellow reappears in the geometrical pattern 
of the rubber (Continued on page 83) 

















THE STORY 
of Our 
UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS 


IV. Fabrics in the Room Ensemble 


BY 


LUCY D. TAYLOR 
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ROBABLY there is no one phase of 

decorating regarding which those who 
decorate receive more inquiries than that 
concerning the placing of fabrics in the room. 
In the plan of the entire room, the problem is 
acute and requires much skill for its adequate 
solution. Even the smallest detail must be 
considered in relation to the whole room — 
for room decoration is essentially room com- 
position with each part of the problem de- 
pendent in some measure upon every other 
part. No detail is too small to be influential. 
To answer the apparently simple question 
regarding a fabric for one chair, visualization 
of its part in the appearance of the entire 
room is necessary in addition to the selection 
of pattern, color, and texture to suit the in- 
dividuality of the chair itself. It is not an 
easy task. 

The outstanding requirement is, of course, 
that the completed room shall be seen easily. 
No chair may jump forth — successfully — 
and call our attention to it while the rest of 
the room silently retires. No chair may 
successfully sink into such a shroud of quiet 
that its place in the color scheme is incom- 
plete. Each part must be so balanced against 
every other that we have no violent pulls upon 
our attention. On the other hand, we wish to 
make sure that our room has plenty of snap 
and vigor, or, in case we happen to be of a 
conservative type, plenty of real decorative 
interest, although in quieter manner. Con- 
trasts and variations in patterns, colors, and 
textures must be sufficiently marked to create 
a distinctly characteristic ensemble — one 
that reflects our own tastes, of course. 





ROBABLY the best way in which to 
make this very complicated problem at 
least a little clearer to the reader who is not a 
skilled decorator is to take a fine example and 
analyze it step by step. The accompanying 
photographs are from the New York apart- 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Craik, deco- 
rated by Miss Gertrude Brooks of New York. 
The hall, shown on this page, is an inside 
room with no windows. A dignified simplicity 





Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


A DIGNIFIED SIMPLICITY 7s ae this hall, which has no windows, by the choice and 


arrangement of the furniture and by t. 


¢ wise selection of fabrics which are in harmony with their 


surroundings. This room, and those shown on the following pages, were decorated by Gertrude Brooks 


is given by the choice and arrangement of the 
furniture as well as the color scheme, al- 
though it is with the fabrics that we are con- 
cerned primarily for the moment. A pleasant 
quality of light is obtained by the soft and 
mellow sepias of the landscape paper; the tall 
vertical trees add immeasurably to the 
pleasant dignified air of the hall. A part of 
the furniture grouping is shown in the illus- 
tration. The door at the left is balanced by a 
door at the right, and on the wall opposite 
where we stand —are two corresponding 
doors. The location of door and window 
spaces, together with the furniture arrange- 
ment, is important as the basis of the fabric 
selection in any room. Between the two doors 
in front of us is a sofa of simple lines. Oppo- 
site the group we see at the left is another 
door. By it is placed a fine Sheraton arm- 
chair and plant stand filled with greens. The 
deep beige-colored rug picks up the tones of 
the paper and accentuates them by running a 
little more into the reddish quality, thus 
making a very nice balance of walls and floor 
and creating a pleasant and mellow colorful- 
ness as background for the more strongly 
colored fabrics. 
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The sofa is the article that greets us upon 
entrance. Its rich warm rust tone in a beau- 
tifully figured damask forms an ideal balance 
between the duller- and softer-toned rug and 
the lighter and slightly yellowish sepias of the 
wallpaper. The two chairs each side of the 
drop-leaf table repeat the copper tone in 
velvet, but with a slight pattern, small in 
scale and geometric in character, thus form- 
ing an interesting foil for the larger, more 
flowing and graceful, pattern of the damask 
upon the sofa. Contrast, agreeably stimulat- 
ing and at the same time sufficiently strong 
to be interesting, is thus obtained — partly 
by pattern and partly by texture. 

The copper tone of these chair seats Is 
balanced by the broken and interesting sil- 
houette of the growing plants in the stand on 
the opposite wall and also by the delightfully 
patterned velvet of the Sheraton chair seat. 
This additional pattern adds greatly to the 
general effect by means of both its color and 
its design. It is a stripe with a graceful small- 
scale floral pattern between — the former 
being in green and the latter in green, soft 
rust, and a touch of brown. The small-scale 
floral pattern picks up the ease and grace of 
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In THIS LIVING-ROOM which faces the north warmth of tone is essential to the furnishing, and the mellow glaze on the 
walls is further enriched by the deeper gold tones of the moire curtains. The rug is a soft-toned Oriental, but the color ensemble is 
worked out in warmer tones with fabrics of varied patterns and textures 
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THE LIBRARY shows an unusual and subtle use of pattern. The wallpaper in a rich tan has a relatively inconspicuous 


line pattern and the same tones are repeated in darker quality on the floor. Greens predominate in the window hangings whose 
rough texture softens the angularity of their design 


the large damask, and the stripe adds another 
tiny note of the contrast already offered by 
the small geometric pattern across the way on 
the two chairs. The size of this pattern re- 
peats the feeling of the seats of the two chairs 
by the table. The balance is perfect. The 
color is rich and lovely, and the patterns and 
textures are sufficiently varied to provide 
plenty of interest. The room is a splendid 
example of richness and colorfulness used 
with that delightful restraint which indicates 
the work of a skilled artist. 

The living-room is equally pleasing. As it 
faces the north, warmth of tone is essential to 
the furnishing. Two views, on the opposite 
page, show clearly the arrangement of the 
furniture. The light has been modulated with 
great care by an exceedingly skillful use of a 
colored glaze over-color upon the walls. The 
result is a rich mellowness of soft gold, further 
enriched by the deeper gold tones of the moire 
curtains. The rug is a soft-toned Oriental 
with creamy ivories, rose, and mild blues. 
Instead of copying any one of these rug tones 
in the furniture coverings, the decorator has 
chosen to keep the color ensemble warmer 
and richer, working into both the yellows and 
the reds — the latter shading off into the rose 
qualities of the rug in most effective color 
composition. These are balanced by bluish 
greens that shade off into the blues of the rug. 





The sofa between the windows is a soft 
silk velvet showing a gold background through 
the red nap. The short sofa in front of the 
fireplace is covered with a damask that re- 
peats the gold and red idea — dominantly 
red, as is also the sofa in front of the window. 
This is balanced by an intermediate but con- 
trasting tone of green on the large chair 
opposite. This latter fabric is a green and 
gold brocatelle, the gold forming the back- 
ground and the green the figure. The duller 
tone of the green placed between the reds of 
the window and the fireplace sofa affords a 
nice interval of less powerful color than the 
reds, but it holds its own place in perfect 
balance because of the contrast afforded by 
the darker bluish green against the lighter 
gold background. 

The fireplace group is completed by two 
smaller chairs — Sheraton — painted black. 
The seats are covered with a dull, warm gold 
velvet showing quite a marked rib — another 
interesting change of texture that adds har- 
monious contrast. 


¢ igo group in the corner — the easy-chair 
and the table — is quietly strong, the 
chair being covered with a green similar tothat 
on the chair by the fireplace group, although 
without the marked contrast of green against 
gold that holds the latter in the central focal 
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group of the room. The pattern combina- 
tions should be noted as carefully as the color 
balances. The sofa in the window needs no 
pattern; the strong contrast of the soft reds 
—as seen against the lighter gold of the 
moire curtains — makes sufficient pattern of 
itself. On the other hand, the damask pattern 
on the sofa in the fireplace group is essential 
to centre and to hold the attention at the 
fireplace. Once this large flowing movement 
of the pattern had been established, the up- 
holstery opposite could not be too plain or the 
effect would have been much weakened by a 
too decided drop of the attention because of 
the large plain surface. Quicker motion, fol- 
lowing more closely the motion already es- 
tablished for the eye by the damask pattern, 
seemed the proper note. This result is happily 
attained by the green and gold brocatelle. 
It should also be noted that the featuring of 
the smaller pattern of the brocatelle is greatly 
enhanced by its color contrast, making it 
possible for the smaller area of the chair with 
its accompanying table to balance the larger 
area of the sofa. Another nice point for study 
is seen in the choice of the green damask pat- 
tern for the chair in the corner; it being a 
place where the additional attentive value of 
different pattern was not necessary, the dec- 
orator chose a damask midway in feeling 
between the sofa (Continued on page 76) 

















HEN one is confronted with the 

selection of a kitchen sink, it may 
seem, until one has studied thé matter, that 
there is but little choice — merely a question 
of whether to purchase one of the rather ex- 
pensive double-drainboard sinks or whether 
to content one’s self with just a sink and a 
wooden drainboard on either or both sides. 
However, it is soon discovered that the op- 
portunities for choice are almost limitless as 
to size, type, color, arrangement, and mate- 
rial. The final selection should be largely 
influenced by the size and arrangement of 
the kitchen. 


Types oF SINK 


Sink without Drainboard: The simplest 
type of sink has a flat rim and is particularly 
well adapted for built-in installation. This 
simple form also comes with a back and 
rolled rim to be used with separate drain- 
boards. These drainboards, which can be 
purchased, may be either of wood or of 
enamel. Wooden ones are preferred by most 
housekeepers as being softer than enamel and 
thus less likely to cause breakage. The best 
type of these has an enameled end which fits 
tightly over the sink, but which, being hinged 
at the back or end, can be raised for cleaning. 


Hedrich-Blessing Studio 








THE BUILT-IN DOUBLE-COMPART- 
MENT sink shown above is made of 
Monel metal with framed metal 
drainboards on either side and cup- 
boards below. Clarence A. Tantau, 
Architect 


A CONVENIENTLY ARRANGED 
ENAMEL SINK (right) with a 
swinging spigot and hose for rins- 
ing dishes, and a garbage container 
i which swings out of the way 
when not in use. Shown by cour- 
tesy of James McCreery © Com- 
pany 


CoMBINING AN ELECTRIC DISH- 
WASHING MACHINE with the 
kitchen sink is one of the greatest 
labor-saving devices added to mod- 
ern kitchen equipment. Courtesy of 
Standard Sanitary Manufacturing 
Company 


An all-enameled drainboard of the same de- 
sign is also made, but if this is the choice, it 
would seem better to purchase a sink with 
drainboard attached. 

Sink and Drainboard in One: Sinks may 
be had with an integral drainboard on either 
or both sides. Those with only one drain- 
board should have at the other end a supple- 
mentary one, a counter, a table, or a kitchen 
cabinet, since efficient dishwashing demands 
a place at each end for stacking and draining 
the dishes. A kitchen which does not allow 
space for this can never be a really effective 
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THE 
KITCHEN SINK 


° 


A Variety of Materials, Colors, 
and Types is offered the 


Housebuilder To-day 


BY 


V. T. H. BIEN 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





workroom. Cupboards for various utensils 
may be built under the removable drain- 
board, or a refrigerator may be placed here. 

Until quite recently enameled sinks have 
been made with a six-inch-deep basin, a six- 
inch apron, where the apron was provided, 
and a twelve-inch back. Recently, however, 
many manufacturers have adopted the eight- 
inch back with an eight-inch apron and 
eight-inch depth. This makes a more mas- 
sive and sturdy-looking fixture and one 
which is perhaps a little more pleasing to the 
eye because of the similarity in width of 
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apron and back. This new combination has 
the advantage of less splashing over the edge 
and also of keeping down the height of the 
back, a desirable feature since it makes pos- 
sible the use of a full-size window over the 
sink. A little thought, however, will reveal 
that, since the bottom of the sink is dropped 
two inches, if the bottom is to be kept thirty 
inches from the floor, — which is a good 
average height, — actually only two inches 
has been saved. 

Two-Compartment Sink: Practically all sinks 
of whatever type are to be had with one 
or two compartments. The latter make it 
possible to wash the dishes directly in one 
compartment and rinse in the other without 
the use of dish pans. 

Combination Sinks: In the small apart- 
ment it is often necessary to provide for 
washing clothes in the kitchen. To meet this 
emergency, there is the combination sink 
and washtub which has a wooden or metal 
drainboard fitted over the laundry tray. 
Another drainboard of the built-in or mov- 





TiLep sinks may be both practical 
and highly decorative and are often 
furnished with rubber drainboards. 
Courtesy of Associated Tile Manu- 
facturers 


AN ENAMEL DOUBLE-COMPART- 
MENT SINK with integral drain- 
boards, which makes a very hand- 
some fixture 


able type may be fitted on the other end. 

One of the greatest labor-saving devices 
which have been added to the array of kitchen 
equipment in recent years is the electric 
dishwasher. A sink may be had which in- 
cludes this feature, placed at either the right 
or the left end. Some manufacturers have a 
removable dishwasher that may be replaced 
by a clothes washer, thus using the same 
compartment for either operation. There 
will be some perhaps who will consider this an 
unsanitary arrangement, but it need not be 
so. The advantages of both the dishwasher 
and clothes washer for the larger family are 
accepted. 
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A STURDY AND ADEQUATE MONEL METAL Sink with unusually long integral drain- 
boards which give ample space for stacking and draining dishes 


Built-in Sinks: A built-in sink surrounded 
by cupboards is considered by many as the 
last word in kitchen convenience and appear- 
ance. The flat-rim enameled sinks naturally 
lend themselves most readily to this type of 
installation. They may be fitted at any con- 
venient height and may have drainboards 
built on either end, of tile, composition, or 
rubber, or a combination of any of them. 
Tile and rubber, for instance, make a very 
handsome counter, with the rubber providing 
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both a sanitary and a resilient surface, set in 
tile which is also carried up the back. This 
rubber is cemented, as are the tiles. The 
built-in sink makes it possible to keep the 
back lower and so allow for a lower window 
sill and consequently a larger window. 
MatTERIALS 

Enamel and Porcelain: Enamel or, more 
exactly, enameled iron is probably the most 
common material (Continued on page 81) 
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THE ARTICLES SHOWN HERE prove that beauty and efficiency can march in step. The mixing 
bowls, above, with their white dots and linings and their scalloped edges, prove that blue is one of 
the first choices in color. The smug pitcher of creamy-tan pottery has cake of green. Frome. i. 
macy. The four-quart teakettle of aluminum is built with its own heating unit. In the fore- 
ground is a solution to the tomato-slicing problem. Its seven sharp serrated blades act quickly and 
evenly. From LEWIS & CONGER 


IN THE ILLUSTRATION BELOW, the Bain Marie, with its four white porcelain pans, takes 
the place of four double boilers and is indispensable for keeping hot soups, sauces, and 
gravies. The bread slicer, in the foreground, cuts a slice of bread with each revolution of the 
stainless-steel blade. Thickness of the slices is regulated instantly by a hand screw. From 
LEWIS & CONGER. The portable electric eggbeater-mixer is a marvel of convenience. The large 
bowl revolves simultaneously with the dasher, ensuring thorough work. The whole motor turns 
back on a hinge. Regulated by a switch at the top for several speeds. From HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER. The modern version of a cooky jar possesses both a pleasing shape and lovely 
coloring. It is pottery and may be had in blue, green, or yellow. From R. H. MACY 
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II. Floating Highways and Byways 


of Bangkok 


BY 


- ETHEL LEWIS 


ONG shady avenues, still water reflecting 
the flaming red of the flamboyant trees, 

a beautiful vista down miles of a tree-lined 
road, an alluring but evanescent fragrance, 
fascinating glimpses of compounds shaded by 
overhanging trees—all this in one first 
glimpse of Bangkok, one of the most fascinat- 
ing cities of the Orient. There are really two 
cities there — the old and the new. The old, 
which can still claim its title of the Venice of 
the East, for its canals, picturesquely called 
klongs, are its only streets, and its inhabitants 
live more in boats than on land. The new, 
which aspires to live up to the name of the 
city of beautiful vistas, where motor roads 
are excellent and shops are filled with the lure 
of the East or the latest of cheap fads straight 





from America. Strangely enough, both are 
romantic. An overwhelming Chinese popula- 
tion clad in drab and shapeless garments 
mingles with the native Siamese. There are 
thousands of Malays in colorful printed 
sarongs, an endless number of Buddhist 
priests draped in the varying shades of yellow 
and orange which proclaim their godliness, 
some dignified Sikhs in turbans, the well- 
dressed Siamese in his dark blue silk penung 
and starched white jacket, and a scattering of 
Europeans in white. Such conglomerate col- 
or and such a mixture of races and creeds are 
romance. 

Where there are well-built roads you will 
find the better houses, some following the 
style of the Chinese compounds, some bunga- 
lows of Siamese architectural design, and 
some of European plan and construction. 
There is a definite European quarter, includ- 


HOMES IN OTHER LANDS 





GOING TO MARKET — one of the by- 
ways. This shows the boats, the 
houses, and life on a klong 


Heavy TRAFFIC on the main klong. 
Note the different types of roofs, the 
boats and the costumes. (The standing 
figure wears a Malay sarong) 





Market Day. Note the open shops, 
the calendar on the wall, the barter- 
ing boatman, and the wonderful hats 


A SIDE STREET where life flows along 
placidly. See the front step, the 
roofs, and the lovely background 


ing many of the legations, where the houses 
are typical of the tropics of any land, with 
wide verandahs, high ceilings, cool marble 
floors, comfortable reed furniture, and even 
screens as protection against the famous 
Bangkok mosquitoes. Down one shaded 
avenue the open door of a congpound offers 
the passer-by a friendly vista of colorful 
garden and bubbling fountain; but at the 
open door of another, where the owner is a 
wealthy Chinese, your eye can travel no 
farther than that decorative screen just in- 
side the entrance which thwarts the machina- 
tions of the devils. For it is a well-known 
fact that devils can (Continued on page 78) 
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As runs the glass 


Man's life doth pass. || 
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R. HENRY W. ERVING of Hartford, 

Connecticut, long-time friend and mentor 
of all true antiquarians, has recently brought to 
my attention a book which he calls ‘the first 
House Beautiful, written by Clarence Cook of 
New York, and published by Scribner, Arm- 
strong, and Company in 1878. The individual 
chapters had appeared previously, I believe, in 
Scribner's Magazine, and had made such an im- 
pression that it was decided to reissue them in 
book form. 

‘It was really,’ writes Mr. Erving, ‘the first 
book published diverting the public taste, and 
followed the worst of the Victorian and the late 
Eastlake fashions. But it contained many charm- 
ing woodcuts, and was altogether a pioneer of 
great value. I recall how in the early days of my 
married life I wanted that book — it seemed to 
me so great. But I simply could not afford to buy 
it. Subsequently I found a copy in a secondhand 
bookshop. It is still'a pretty good book, and the 
illustrations are bully.’ 

Interestingly enough, after reading this pro- 
vocative paragraph, I found an old copy of the 
very book referred to on a back shelf of the House 
Beautiful library, and I have just spent a de- 
lightful morning with it, reveling in the rarefied 
atmosphere of the ‘elegant eighties.’ The ex- 
perience has left me in a state of mind bordering 
on confusion. What is good taste, anyway, and 
can any man or woman be sure he has it? Is it 
ever separable from fashion? ‘It costs no more,’ 
Mr. Cook informs us, ‘to get pretty things than 
bad things, things that are in good taste than 
things that are in bad taste.’ And then proceeds 
to describe one of the typical gloomy entrance 
halls of the late seventies, in which a Moorish 
gun rack used for the indispensable hatrack 
figures prominently! ‘Even the messenger-boy 
will start off with more alacrity when he hears 
your signal,’ he assures us, ‘if he remembers the 
Turkish gun rack or the photograph of Diirer’s 
Rabbit in your entry.’ 

Yet Mr. Cook is sometimes less confident than 
he sounds here. ‘I am not at all sure that my own 
taste is good, or that I can depend upon its being 
good at all times.’ I only wish that some of the 
mentcrs of our present fashions could face the 
truth as squarely! As a matter of fact his book is 
a remarkably good one, even after fifty years. 
The engravings are, as Mr. Erving puts it, 
‘bully,’ and the precepts which it teaches are so 
like those which we profess to-day as to give 
pause to the best of us. 

“The best plan,’ we read, ‘is to know first how 
we ought to live externally, and then to surround 
ourselves with the things best suited for that 
mode of life.’ Are we so sure that our own inter- 
pretation of this principle in terms of chromium, 
glass, and steel is materially better than Mr. 
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Cook’s in terms of golden oak and teakwood? 
Fashion makes blind men (or women) of us all. 
Only in our judgments of those things which 
have stood the test of many fashion changes are 
we on sure ground. In Mr. Cook’s book there are 
a number of engravings which the House Beauti- 


| ful would be proud to show to-day — illustrations 
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of the early furniture of Colonial days which, 
even in the heyday of the whatnot and the pea- 
cock feather, never quite lost its hold upon the 
affections of Americans. These things have 
stood the test of time. In professing them as the 
standards for our taste in furniture, we know at 
least that we shall not be called upon to retract 
each ten or twenty years. 


ARTHER along in the same letter, Mr. Erving 

has been good enough to put down for my use 
a fewinformal notes on early sandglasses, of which 
he has long been an enthusiastic collector. Since 
he is the only person, as far as I know, who has 
made a study of these interesting old time mark- 
ers, or who really knows anything about then, it 
seems to me I cannot do better than to repeat 
here the substance of what he has written. Al- 
though his notes were of course not intended to 
be offered as a complete analysis of the subject, I 





Figures 1 and 2. Hourglass (left) said to have be- 
longed to Governor Endicott. Two sections; beight 
74 inches. The ends are oak, the posts pine. The 
leather band at the joint bas apparently never had 
lacing. This glass could easily date from the 
seventeenth century. Half-bour glass (right) in 
two sections, 6 inches high. Note the lacing at the 
joint. The ends are oak, the posts pine. Early or 
mid-eighteenth century 
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have found it quite impossible to add anything 
worth while to the information contained in 
them. 

‘The instrument as a measure of time was in 
use very early in this country,’ he writes. ‘I have 
an example (Figure 1) that has a very straight 
tradition of having belonged to Governor Endi- 
cott. I attach very little importance to histories 
of that nature which cannot be proved, but this 





Figures 3 and 4. Hour and half-hour glasses blown 
in one piece, c. 1800; 71 and 6 inches high, re- 
spectively. Oak ends; hard pine posts 


specimen might easily have been owned by him. 
The Essex Institute of Salem has his sundial, 
marked “London, 1630.” 

‘The earliest glasses were made in two pear- 
shaped sections with flanges at the apexes. Be- 
tween these flanges, one sitting on the other, was 
a small metal disk scarcely thicker than paper, 
with a tiny round hole in the centre to gauge the 
stream of sand. A hole a trifle larger or smaller 
would of course make all the difference in the 
time. Because these flanges could not be exactly 
flat and true, there was generally a light wax 
placed between the edges, simply to give them a 
“seat.” The two sections were then bound to- 
gether with a lacing of coarse linen or silk thread, 
and, to finish, a ribbon of thin leather was bent 
over them both and the thread then carefully 
spaced to make a basketwork ornamentation, I 
have read in descriptive books of hourglasses 
which, “when in two sections,” were joined to- 
gether with sealing wax. Such a mistake would 
have arisen from the fact that so many glasses, 
when dislocated or broken, were joined together 
with this material. 

‘While some of the glasses blown in one piece 
are very old, they were undoubtedly preceded by 
the double glass. The very early glasses seem to 
have been made usually of a coarse greenish 
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glass, while the later ones were more often of a 
white glass. Although many of the latter were 
blown so skillfully that the orifice at the waist- 
line was of a proper gauge size, in the larger 
pieces — hours, three quarters, and half hours — 
it will be found that the opening in the centre has 
been enlarged — the rough marks of the broach 
being plainly discernible— and that a small 
brass bead with the proper-sized orifice has been 
inserted. The smaller pieces, from fourteen sec- 
onds to ten minutes, were, I think, always in one 
piece, the hole in the centre being left as blown. 
Many of these smaller ones were filled with black 
sand similar to the old blotting sand, instead of 
the usual pink. : 

‘The old glasses made in two sections were of 
course filled with the proper amount of sand be- 
fore joining. The single pieces have an opening in 
one end stopped with a cork, and I think that 
this is invariably padded with a bit of linen. 

‘The older glasses invariably have oaken ends, 
ornamented with two or three concentric rings, 
and have from four to six posts joining them. 
Sometimes the latter were plain taper and some- 
times there was a moulded button or two in the 

| middle. 

‘Undoubtedly the earliest ones in use here were 
imported, although they must have been made in 
this country very early. I do not think that I 
have ever seen an old one but that the ends were 
indubitably American oak. In the Boston News 
Letter of 1716, they were advertised as “made or 
mended.” I think there is very little record of the 
local origin save in the newspaper advertise- 
ments, or in occasional diaries, but they were un- 
doubtedly used as late as 1825-30. 

‘Sandglasses were common in homes or schools 
or wherever it was important to mark the time. 
Almost every meetinghouse had one on its pulpit, 
and sometimes, as you know, they were turned 
two or three times before the unhappy audience 
was dismissed. Many years ago a very old 
gentleman who attended school early in the 
century remembered how the youngsters used to 
call the teacher’s attention to the fact that the 
sand was out of the glass, and the class still un- 
dismissed. The very small glasses, fourteen to 
twenty-eight seconds, were usually for marine 
purposes, used in casting the log when there were 
no stop watches. 

‘There must have been a great many of these 
little pieces in the Colonies, but specimens in 
good condition are rare to-day. Their disap- 
pearance has no doubt been owing to their 
fragility.’ 

One might write pages on the subject, and tell 
no more than Mr. Erving has packed into these 





| Figures 8, 9, and fo. 
One-piece hourglass 
(left), c. 1800. Made to 
hang on the wall like a 
clock. The case is ma- 
hogany with windows on 
three sides. Rare forty- 
five-minute glass (centre) 
in two sections, 9} inches 
high, c. 1750-75. The 
frame is maple or birch, 
and the ends are octagonal 
So as to permit it to be 
laid lengthwise. The sand 
is pure white. Marine 
glass (right) encased for 
Safety in a pine case. 
Labeled fourteen seconds. 
Five inches high over all 








Figures 5, 6, and 7. 
A ten-minute glass 
(left) blown in one 
piece. Height 4} 
inches; oak ends, pine 
posts. A marine glass 
of red walnut (centre) 
filled with black sand; 
fourteen seconds, An- 
other marine glass, 
twenty-eight seconds, 
of light mabogany or 
Spanish cedar, with 
the remains of a label 
on one end. ‘New 
York’ only is de- 
cipherable 








few paragraphs. For the rest, the illustrations 
taken from his own remarkable collection tell the 
story better than any amount of description 
could. Evidently the glasses were made to run 
for practically any portion of the hour con- 
venient to the purposes for which they were 
intended. Mr. Erving writes of a friend who 
found a glass a few years ago which marked the 
hour in quarters, having four distinct bulbs in 
one frame. 

Hour and half-hour glasses are comparatively 
common, and are found, of course, in both the 
two-section and single-section types. Three- 
quarter-hour glasses are rare. An unusual one of 
the two-section type filled with pure white sand 
is illustrated in Figure 9. This piece has octa- 
gonal ends of maple, shaped so that it may be 
laid flat on the table at any moment without 
rolling off. I do not know whether college boys 
indulged in football very generally in its day or 
not. But if they did, it was such a glass which 
would have been used for taking ‘time out.’ 
This one might have been made for a lecturer, 
possibly a professor, who wished to limit his talk 
to forty-five minutes, but who felt the need of 
stopping the sand during interruptions, explana- 
tions, or the questions of his pupils. The glass 
could have been laid flat upon the desk at these 
times, and set upright again when he was ready 
to resume his talk. 

The small glasses seem to have been divided 
into periods of time ranging from fourteen sec- 
onds to ten or twelve or fifteen minutes. These 
were usually in one section, and the smaller ones 
at least were probably made for marine purposes. 
Figure 10 shows a fourteen-second glass which is 
encased in a wooden box for safety’s sake, and 
which shows evidence of having seen long hard 














service aboard a ship. This piece is labeled 
| thus: — 


FE. & G. W. Blunt 
Keep this end up 
14 
Seconds 
New York. 


Another glass, Figure 8, which runs an hour, is 
encased in a mahogany box-like frame made 
purposely to hang on the wall like a clock. 

Indeed, so many are the types and variations 
to be found that the wonder is that Mr. Erving 
should have been allowed to keep such an in- 
teresting field for study practically to himself 
during all these years. No doubt the scarcity of 
examples in good condition is in large part re- 
sponsible. I shall be glad if the fact of my having 
drawn attention to-them in these columns leads 
to the discovery of new and pedigreed examples 
| which may add to the available information 
about them. 
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The Banister-back, an American 
(ountry Type 





RECENT article on refinishing old furniture 
£4 which appeared in this department for 
August has been the occasion for somany requests 
for general advice on the subject that I feel con- 
strained to issue a few words of warning against 
too great reliance upon ‘blanket rules.” What one 
learns above all else by experience in these mat- 
ters is that each and every old piece of furniture 
that needs ‘doctoring’ is an individual problem, 
and must be treated as such. A mother who tries 
to apply a set of rules to all the children of the 
household indiscriminately soon learns the error 
of her ways. A similar procedure in the matter of 
refinishing old furniture would be equally disas- 
trous — has been, indeed, in more cases than | 
like to think of. 

In view of this fact, it is of course questionable 
whether the attempt to generalize upon so spe- 
cialized a subject within the limits of space 
allowed a department of this kind is justified at 
all. Yet I believe it should be possible (and it was 
this idea which I had in mind in publishing the 
article in question) to develop a consistent point 
of view from which to approach individual as- 
pects of the subject, which would cut through 
the arbitrary traditions built up by collectors 
during the past few years and strike a balance of 


plain common sense. To learn, in other words, to 
steer a course somewhere between the fanaticism 
of those people who go on the assumption that 
anything which is dirty enough must be old, and 
those who polish and restore beyond all semblance 
of the original state. 

The need of discrimination in marking such a 
course is nowhere more apparent than in the 
matter of paint removal. (Continued on page 84) 
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Hedrich-Blassing Studio 











MODERN COMFORT IN THE OFFICE RECEPTION ROOM 


HOWARD T. FISHER, DESIGNER 


THE CEILING AND WALLS of this spacious room, without superfluous cornices or mouldings, are covered 
with polished aluminum foil in one-foot squares. The floor, also divided into squares, is made of in- 
sulating board, painted black and lacquered. The woodwork is painted a bluish green and the fabrics 
repeat this note, which combines with the silver walls and black floor to make a room of great individuality 
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THIs SUBSTANTIAL DESK was made 
in three sections, owing to the 
small size of the elevator that 
gives access to the office. It is 
illuminated by a special built-in 
light which drops down flush 
with the top of the desk when not 
in use 
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THE WINDOWS are made attrac- 
tive with Venetian blinds and 
radiator covers painted a bluish 
green, on which are set an inter- 
esting collection of plants. A 
trough reflector placed behind a 
piece of sand-blasted glass il- 
luminates the small desk 
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Tue rock garden is still a most popular form of garden, but too often it 
is badly planted. Not only is the skeleton of the garden frequently left 
exposed, but the plants to clothe it are indiscriminately selected and 
awkwardly placed. Better a small rock garden planted almost wholly 
with dwarf shrubs than one spotted with tiny flowers which in their 
placing bear no relation to nature. Indeed both the small and large rock 
garden should have a goodly proportion of dwarf woody plants. In their 
natural habitat, alpine flowers always grow among low stunted bushes, 
and these woody plants contribute to the picture at all months of the 


15 SHRUBS for th ROCK GARDEN 


year. Rock shrubs too require less care than many of the herbs, and a 


garden planted with them demands the minimum attention. 

In choosing shrubs for the rock garden, the following points should be 
kept in mind. They must not be tall, preferably not over a foot high; they 
should be of irregular, flattened, or depressed habit, suggesting the force 
of the winds and the restraints of nature; they should grow slowly, root 
deeply, and care for themselves in hot, sandy, or stony soils; yet they 
should also contribute the interest of flowers, fruit, or foliage, or special 
habit of growth as they lie against the ledge. 
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Azalea macrantha 
[Red Salmon Azalea. 2}'-3] 

Of dwarf habit, with evergreen foliage. 
A rather dense and compact little thing, 
considered a gem for the rock garden. 
The leaves are a deep, glossy green 
throughout the year and the large single 
flowers are salmon-red in color. Growth 
comparatively rapid and a very showy 
plant when in flower. 


Berberis wilsonae 
|Wilson Barberry. 14] 

Of very spreading habit, being almost 
prostrate. Leaves very small, a dull, 
pale green in color, becoming a brilliant 
scarlet in the autumn. Branches very 
spiny and the abundant fruits salmon- 
red. Because of its low, spreading growth 
this barberry is particularly well suited 
to the rock garden, giving a brilliant 
note of color at a season when there is 
little else of interest among the rock 
plants. 


Cotoneaster adpressa 
[Creeping Cotoneaster. 10''-12"} 

A low, compact shrub of somewhat 
creeping habit, with irregular pictur- 
esque branches. Small leaves a deep, 
shining green, being almost waxy in 
appearance. It is from its foliage that 
this shrub derives its great beauty. The 
small pink flowers are inconspicuous, 
but are followed by brilliant red berries 
in the autumn. 


Daphne cneorum 
[Rose Daphne. 12"'-18"| 

A great favorite and a dainty and ex- 
quisite thing. The fine, somewhat needle- 
like leaves are evergreen and the clear 
pink flowers are borne in small clusters 
at the ends of the branches. They are 
sweetly fragrant and they bloom first 
in April and again in the early autumn. 
It is of rather trailing habit. There are 
few things more lovely than the rose 
daphne, and it is a cherished inhabitant 
of many a rock garden. 


Erica carnea 
[Spring Heath. 3'| 

A delightful little thing. It is of low, 
spreading habit, hardly more than a foot 
in he‘ght, with fine evergreen foliage. 
The small rosy-pink flowers are borne 
through the early spring, from March 
to May. This small shrub has a certain 
sprightly charm which is very appealing, 
and it is universally beloved. 


Juniperus chinensis sargenti 

[Sargent Juniper. 6''-12" 
Introduced by the Arnold Arboretum. 
It is of low, trailing habit with erect 
branchlets. The foliage is a silvery 
gray-green in tone, and it is a shrub 
which makes a very beautiful ground 

(Continued on page *5) 








Cotoneaster adpressa 
[Creeping Cotoneaster. 8-12") 

The flattest of these little ‘evergreen’ 
hawthorns, only a few inches high, with 
round little leaves in flat sprays. But 
the leaves all come off at New Year’s 
or before, and the tiny red haws have 
dropped also. Minute rosy flowers in 
June are another feature, but the whole 
group is merely a good start for the ideal 
rock evergreen. 


Cytisus supinus 
[Bigflower Broom. Up to 2'| 

Prefers hot dry sunny soil in sand or 
rocks. Has three tiny clover leaves and 
green winter stems. There are clus- 
tered yellow clover heads in June. This 
is but one of many species of Cytisus, 
and all the dwarf kinds that are hardy 
are especially suited for rock planting. 


Daphne cneorum 
[Rose Daphne. 4''-5" 

Makes close flat mats of linear leaves. 
Very effective just as a cover, but in a 
rock garden it must be at home, for it is 
very unreliable, often having large dead 
patches. In May the flat rosy clusters, 
of a mayflower fragrance, are rewarding 
and there are more at times throughout 
the summer. 


Erica carnea 
[Spring Heath. Up to 6") 

The most hardy and dwarf of the nar- 
row-leaved heaths. Makes little mats 
with very tiny leaves. In April there are 
endless rosy heather bells, often browned 
by spring frosts. There are other species 
of Erica, but the spring heath is the best 
one to begin with. 


Genista pilosa 
[Silkyleaf Broom. 1'| 

Another Cytisus, and there are a dozen 
of the Genista group. Mostly they have 
one leaflet, or no leaf at all, with the 
same green stems. There are twin yel- 
low pea-blossoms on the tips of the twigs 
in June. 


Hypericum bucklei 

[Mountain St. fobnswort. Up to 8’ 
A round little mat of tiny opposite 
leaves, one of the tiniest of the group. 
There is a solid sheet of yellow color in 
June, like a mat of gold. Specially easy 
of culture in hot sunny spots, and as it 
is easily propagated by division or cut- 
tings it is sure to be much planted near 
rocks, 


Leiophyllum buxifolium 
[Box Sandmyrtle. 1'| 
Represents the tiny wide-leaved ever- 
greens of the heath group. This is of 
easiest culture and readily obtained. 
Little leaves very like those of tiny 
(Continued on page 85) 





Amorpha canescens 

[Leadplant. 1'-3'] 
A little-known but very attractive 
plant of dwarf habit. Prefers an open, 
sunny situation and a dry or sandy soil. 
Foliage a dense heavy silvery gray, a 
most useful color in the rock garden. 
The bluish-purple flowers are borne in 
June and July. 


Ceanothus americanus 

[Fersey-tea. 3'] 
A dwarf-growing, finely-twigged, shapely 
little bush. Foliage is handsome bright 
green with profuse clusters of white 
flowers in early summer. Prefers a dry 
sunny location. 


Cotoneaster horizontalis 
[Rock Cotoneaster. 15"'-24""| 

One of the most useful dwarf shrubs. Of 
prostrate habit with fan-shaped pros- 
trate branches, and small glossy green 
leaves. One of the best plants for rock 
gardens, but rather tender except in 
sheltered locations. Must be planted in 
full sunlight. 


Daphne cneorum 

[Rose Daphne. 9''-15"] 
A small, low-spreading evergreen plant. 
Beautiful fragrant pink flowers in early 
summer, and handsome dark green 
leaves. 


Deutzia gracilis 

[Slender Deutzia. Up to 3'] 
A low-growing plant. General habit is 
neat, attractive, and graceful, and in 
May the plants are covered with up- 
right clusters of pretty white flowers. 


Euonymus obovatus 

[Running Euonymus. 12") 
A native of deep damp woods. It has a 
pronounced trailing habit, with dark 
green leaves and greenish-colored shoots. 
A valuable low-growing deciduous plant 
for rockwork and ground cover. 


Euonymus radicans carrierei 
[Glossy Wintercreeper. 12"'-18"| 

Although usually grown as a vine, if 
pruned back will form a handsome 
shrub for the rock garden. Has trailing 
green stems with large, broad, flat, ever- 
green leaves. Will do better if winter 
sun does not strike leaves. 

communis 


Juniperus canadensis 


depressa 
[Common Spreading Juniper. 18''— 
24") 
A flat-growing evergreen tree with yel- 
lowish-green foliage. Usually forms 
broad patches, much wider than high. 


Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia 
[Gray Carpet or Tamarix Juniper. 
12"-18"| 

(Continued on page 88) 








Berberis dulcis nana 

[Dwarf Barberry. 12''*} 
Evergreen barberry of fine rich green 
color and very compact growth. Yellow 
flowers in spring and a slight bronze 
tinge to foliage in autumn. 


Chorizema ilicifolium 
[Chorizema. Up to 12'] 

May be used either as shrub or as a 
climber, but more frequently used as 
ground cover. Leaves a sort of minia- 
ture holly, though lighter in both color 
and texture; small pea-shaped flowers 
are of a most piquant and delightful color 
combination — magenta and orange. In 
hotter sections it prefers semi-shade; 
altogether a very valuable plant. 


Daphne cneorum 

[Rose Daphne. 12") 
A miniature shrub with fragrant pink 
flowers, much valued by rock gardeners. 
Thrives moderately well in California. 


Helianthemum in var. 

[Sunrose. 18" spread] 
Thoroughly at home among rocks, form- 
ing great mats of green or gray foliage 
covered with the gay flowers— red, pink, 
coral, yellow, and white. 


Juniperus procumbens 

[Prostrate Funiper. To 5' spread) 
Invaluable for use among rocks, particu- 
larly when water is near. 


Juniperus sabina tamarisifolia 

[Tamarix Funiper. To 4' spread] 
Also prostrate and delightful in the tex- 
ture of its blue-green foliage. 


Lavandula dentata 

[French Lavender. 18" 
Color greener than that of the English, 
and the habit rather more compact. 
When flower spikes are in bloom it is a 
lovely sight. 


Pernettya mucronata 
[Pernettya. 20" 

This little evergreen heath, with its very 
tiny white bells in summer and its 
berries of blue or white, or pinky red, is 
an interesting addition to the rock gar- 
den in regions where the heat is not too 
intense. 


Pimelea 

[Riceflower. 18-24" 
At its best, when two or three years old, 
covered in spring with flat heads of 
bright pink flowers. Short-lived, how- 
ever, apparently wearing itself out with 


* Heights given represent the typical 
height of a plant three or four years old, 
at which approximate height it can in 
many cases be maintained by frequent and 
intelligent pruning. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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IN THIS VERSATILE BROCADE 


The dramatic beauty of Shakespeare’s “Tempest” inspired this Schumacher brocade. In heritage, in texture, in subtle 
coloring—it is a worthy component of many distinguished decorative schemes . . . as traditionally fine as productions 


of Schumacher looms must be! Send for complimentary booklet “Fabrics—The Key to Successful Decoration.” 


Offices at 60 West 40th Street, 
New York. Also in Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, 

Grand Rapids and Detroit. 


Schumacher drapery and up- 
holstery fabrics are sold only 





through decorators, upbol- 
sterers or decorative depart- 


Ve 





ments of department stores. 
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My KitcHEN 
(Continued from page 31) 


coérdinate her work, she can re- 
cuperate as she goes along, and 
get change of mind and muscle 
by combining her activities. Her 
fatigue will be less because she 
will have the vitalizing element of 
interest. If her most monotonous 
and least interesting jobs go along 
with something she is interested 
in, she will be surprised to find 
how much she will accomplish: 
To sit down in a pleasant corner 
of the kitchen and do a little sew- 
ing or a little reading while the 
cooking operations are going on, 
or while the housewife is directing 
the work of the little prentice, 
is very restful, and-she will carry 
the thought of her book along 
with her work. 

In the modern house, processes 
of work are becoming increasingly 
automatic. Heating, lighting, hot 
water, ventilation, disposal of 
garbage, and many processes of 
cooking and cleaning are mechan- 
ically done, and take care of them- 
selves. But hand labor is still 
necessary in the home, if we keep 
the kitchen there. Delicate crafts- 
manship can still be taught in the 
kitchen. Cooking requires hand 
labor of the most exacting type; 
in fact, it may become an art. 
Cooking is one of the oldest crafts 
with many beautiful traditions, 
and it behooves us to take care 
lest its precious secrets be lost in 
the tide of standardization which 
is flooding the world. 

We are living in my kitchen 
now. It is a beautiful room which 
represents my taste, where I can 
study and play as well as work; a 
social room where people gather 
around me, a ‘socialized kitchen’ 


with a place for the children. 
Children love to be where things 
are being done, and the workshop 
of the kitchen is, or may be, a 
place for doing dainty things in 
pleasant ways. We need to con- 
sider housework and the kitchen 
in relation to the child. Develop- 
ment of skill leads to responsi- 
bility. The foundations of skill, 
technique, and responsibility are 
best laid in childhood in the home. 
A people skillful in themselves 
will demand better workmanship 
in what they buy and make, and 
so will develop higher standards 
of responsibility in buying. 

In the old days there was al- 
ways an oil lamp in the kitchen to 
shed its warm glow on the table 
and rocking-chair. Since the ad- 
vent of electricity, the kitchen 
lighting has become efficient, but 
efficient lighting is tiresome and 
intrusive, not conducive to rest or 
relaxation. So, most important 
of all for the comfort and beauty 
in my kitchen are the lamps. Soft 
light has a psychological effect, 
and tired nerves relax when the 
bright ceiling lights are turned off 
and the work units sink into the 
shadowed background, and the 
light from the fire mingles with 
the light of the candles on the 
table set for supper. 

My little prentice comes in 
with bright smiling face to help 
me serve supper, and as my fam- 
ily gathers around me | feel the 
joy which comes from the mastery 
of technique. Every art hasitstech- 
nique, which must be mastered. 
With the mastery of technique 
come speed and grace, and with 
speed and grace there comes joy. 





THE PROGRESSION OF STYLES IN AMERICAN 
Mirrors 


(Continued from page 46) 


gilding is applied over a thin coat 
of plaster. C scrolls and falling- 
water motives, and the usual fruit 
and leaf pendants, make up the 
design. This mirror is believed to 
have beeii part of the wedding 
equipment of a well-known Con- 
cord bride who was married in 
1765. It is still owned by her 
direct descendants, but is on exhi- 
bition at the Antiquarian House 
during nine months of the year. 
The beautiful little mirror in 
Sheraton style, Figure 13, is also 
there on loan from the same family. 

Mirrors of this quality cannot 
have been common in this coun- 
try. Probably the mirrors most 
generally in use here during the 
Chippendale era were in the style 
of those illustrated in Figures 10 


and 11 —a style which, it will be 
seen, is simply an elaboration of 
the simpler cutwork mirror of the 
Queen Anne period. Mirrors of 
this type probably originated con- 
temporaneously with the broken- 
pediment form, and with them 
continued popular until the close 
of the century. 

The charming example in Fig- 
ure 10 belonged to the family of 
Henry Thoreau, being one of a 
large number of treasures in the 
Society’s collection having Thor- 
eau associations. It is of mahog- 
any veneered on pine, and has an 
inner carved and gilded moulding 
and a singularly graceful carved 
and gilded urn and leaf decoration 
in the cresting. While, as I have 
said, I hold no brief for the Ameri- 


can origin of any of these looking- 
glasses, this one carries somehow a 
conviction of native craftsmanship 
which it is difficult to down. 

Figure 11 shows what was 
probably the highest point to 
which elaboration in this style 
attained. It is of solid mahogany 
elaborately cut and fretted, and 
carved on the surface of the frets 
in designs simulating foliage. The 
carved and gilded decorations are 
unusually delicate and graceful. 
This mirror bears a date 1740, 
which may or may not be a true 
index of its age. It was owned by 
a Dr. Jennison of Cambridge. 

Another type of looking-glass 
popular in New England during 
the Chippendale era is shown in 
Figure 12. These little glasses are 
very numerous on the Cape and 
are consequently sometimes called 
‘Cape Cod mirrors.’ They are 
obviously of Continental origin 
and are crudely made, probably 
with reference to the less discrim- 
inating portion of the clipper- 
ship trade. But they are colorful 
and quaint and, to the collector of 
to-day, entirely acceptable. The 
size of this one is 30 inches high by 
133 inches wide. 

With the change in furniture 
styles from Chippendale to Hep- 
plewhite and Sheraton lines, of 
course styles in mirrors also 
underwent a change. The Con- 
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Fic. 14. A gilt pier glass with 
painted panel, c. 1800-1815 


cord collection contains no exam- 
ple of the well-known filigree or 
‘Bilboa’ type of mirror of Hepple- 
white persuasion, which fact in 
itself may be an indication that 
few such mirrors were in use in 
country districts of that neigh- 
borhood. The Sheraton style is 
represented by the charming little 
mirror, Figure 13, referred to 
earlier in this article. This piece 
is small, measuring only about 15 
inches high by 34 inches wide, and 
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is made entirely of carved wood 
spread with plaster and covered 
with gold leaf. 

Looking-glasses of this quality 
were of course not common. 
Probably the style most often 
met with at this time would have 
been the one shown in Figure 14, 
in which the architectural orders 
have come again into their own. 
Here we have also a return to the 
long narrow mirror in two parts, 
but with a difference. The upper 
glass of the mirror of the early 
eighteen hundreds is decorated 
with painted scenes or figures in- 
stead of with engraving, as in the 
Queen Anne types, and is sepa- 
rated from the lower by a thin strip 
of wood. Neither glass is beveled. 
The glass illustrated is of the del- 
icate proportions sponsored in 
New England during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, 





Fic. 15. One of a fine pair of 
looking-glasses in Empire style 


chiefly by Samuel Mclntire of 
Salem. The frame is gilt, and the 
more than usually charming little 
painting is in tones of blue and 
green. 

A later, somewhat heavier, 
example of the same style, Figure 
15, is one of a very fine pair, ac- 
quired from separate sources. 
The water leaf carving on the 
columns is interesting in its 
analogy to the carving sometimes 
found on furniture in the Duncan 
Phyfe style. Looking-glasses of 
this type continued in fashion in 
this country until well into the 
Empire period. They constitute 
what is perhaps the final step in 
the development of the looking- 
glass as our forbears knew it. 
What followed were mirrors with 
a big M, embodying all the heavi- 
ness and overdecoration which 
characterized the second Empire. 
The Concord Society has_for- 
tunately not as yet been burdened 
with any of this kind. 
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Chrysler Imperial Eight Town Car, custom body by LeBaron~a distinguished expression of modern ideals of motor car luxury, style and per- 
formance ~ the largest, finest, fastest Chrysler ever built. 145-inch wheelbase; 125-horsepower; Multi-Range transmission with Dual High gears; 


silent, easy gear shift—~a masterpiece both in engineering and coachwork. 


s-Passenger Sedan $2745; Close-Coupled Sedan $2845; 7-Passenger Sedan $2945; Sedan-Limousine $3145. Custom 
Body Styles: Coupe $3150; Roadster $3220; Convertible Coupe $3320; Phaeton $3575. F. O. B. Factory. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Tue Story oF Our UpHo.tstTery Fasrics 
(Continued from page 63) 





damask and the chair brocatelle 
but changed the color intoa simpler 
green. Another similar nice note is 
the covering of the chair used at 
the secretary. It makes sufficient 
variation from the tone of the 
near-by sofa to set it apart, albeit 
without ostentation. The quiet 
colors of the old needlework seat 
on the Georgian armchair by the 
desk and at the back of the room 
by the bookcase slip easily into 
the setting. 


HE dining-room, opening as 
it does directly from the 
living-room, follows the same wall- 
color scheme as the latter — the 
decorator having chosen in this 
case to get a difference in effect by 





and green-blue of the damask 
upon the sofa. The Queen Anne 
chair in front of the desk by the 
windows offers an entirely differ- 
ent color note with its deep copper 
background softly patterned in 
multicolored tones. It should be 
seen as a part of the design made 
by the dark walnut tones of both 
the desk and the chair as these are 
in turn set against the green of 
the curtains. 

Here pattern again is combined 
in rare fashion. The material at 
the window is a modern one with 
fairly definite forms of marked 
angularity. The roughness of the 
texture softens the sharpness of 
the edge of the design, and the 
fact that the design is a rhythm of 





MOoDERN PATTERN AND OLD are used in happy comoination in 
this fascinating bedroom where perfect balance has been attained 


changing the rest of the color 
scheme at windows and in rugs 
and upholstery. The orangey-red 
motif is carried out in a handsome 
large hand-blocked linen with 
this color — much softened — for 
background; it is luscious against 
the mellow gold wall. The figures 
on the linen follow the green — in 
a soft sage tone lightened with an 
old warm ivory. 

The library shows another un- 
usual and rich use of pattern. The 
walls are in a paper with a deli- 
cately etched line pattern that 
is relatively inconspicuous. The 
color is a rich tan slightly toned 
toward the reds. It gives warmth 
without insistence. These tones 
are repeated in darker quality 
upon the floor. The big bookcase 
opposite the sofa is painted in 
deep bottle-green. This tone, in 
its balance between wall and floor, 
is further balanced by the vari- 
toned green curtains and the green 


greens — from yellowish greens to 
bluer ones — completely breaks 
any possibility of the angularity 
being too great a contrast for the 
curves of the Queen Anne furni- 
ture in front of it. In front of the 
bookcase and opposite the sofa is 
a wing chair slip-covered with 
printed linen; it repeats all of the 
many tones of the room. The 
pattern is of the Queen Anne 
type, irregular in its asymmetrical 
balancing, and runs a gamut of 
deep tans, rich reds, blue-greens, 
and yellows. Both as pattern and 
as color it gathers all of our im- 
pressions in its richness and makes 
most satisfying focus of attention 
decoratively — but without any 
insistence upon its presence other 
than the natural part it should 
play in the composition. 

The bedroom is as fascinating 
as the other rooms and quite dif- 
ferent. Modern pattern and old 
are used in happy combination, 








the paper being shaded in soft 
rose to lavender-blue tones in the 
modern style, and the curtains a 
hand-blocked linen of older type. 
The design of the paper is pro- 
duced both by means of the shad- 
ing of the color and by means of a 
succession of scarcely noticeable 
fine vertical lines. The rug carries 
the dominant soft rose note down 
to the floor. Against this is set the 
curtain pattern, of fairly large 
scale in the eighteenth-century 
English type, direct and interest- 
ing in its drawing. The back- 
ground of this window linen is a 
pink, lighter and a little warmer 
than the wall tone. The figures 
are in an exquisite soft sage-green, 
thus making slight contrast against 
the rose setting, but without 
being so emphatic as to destroy 
the soft mellowness of the setting. 
Their scale is important, for, being 
gentle in tone, the figures must be 
large enough to hold attention 
without intruding themselves. 
Their soft color is made the basis 
for the remainder of the color 
scheme, which is adroitly handled 
both as pattern and as texture 
composition. 

The beds are covered with an- 
other modern fabric —a_ fairly 
light-weight silk in one of the new 
weaves showing several different 
textures, all soft and slightly rough 
with no unpleasant sheen to mar 
the exquisite color quality already 
set. The differences in the weave 
give nice variation to the greens. 
The chaise longue is covered with 
another variation of green — this 
time in a pleasant texture contrast 
gained by using a small-figured 
velvet. It is interesting to com- 
pare the use of the pattern in this 
velvet with that in the hall. The 
latter is a small geometric pattern 
whose definiteness of form in small 
all-over repeat is a most agreeable 
contrast to the flowing regularity 





PEAsANT RuGs FROM RussIA AND EASTERN 
CANADA 
(Continued from page 51) 


patterns those which we associate 
with a primitive nomad people. 
The usual decorations are forms 
of the symbols by which early 
man tried to propitiate the gods or 
ward off the devils —the swastika, 
the eight-pointed star, the latch 
hook, the many geometric octa- 
gonal shapes also found in the art 
of such countries as Bulgaria, 
Rumania, Caucasia, and their 
neighbors. Certain rugs in this 
group show a relationship to those 
of Asia in motifs and coloring, 
and they may be used in the same 
way as the handsome Oriental 
rugs which cost many times the 
price. 


———___., 


of the damask on the sofa. 

In the bedroom, a very different 
condition exists. The furniture is 
lighter; the color scheme is less 
formal, and the design in the cur- 
tain linen, which serves as key to 
the decoration, is easy and grace- 
ful. It demands a motif of easier, 
more flexible movement than the 
one in the hall. The asymmetrical 
balance also influences us, and the 
choice of the oddly balanced little 
floral form in quiet all-over effect 
in the velvet is perfect. The 
gracefulness of the curtain pat- 
tern is echoed in the contrasting 
velvet. The fabric used for the 
easy-chair on the side of the room 
opposite to the curtains is the 
window linen. 


HE dressing table forms an in- 
termediate note in which the 
greens are repeated. Here again 
the decorator has skillfully kept 
variation by simple means. An 
absolutely flat-surfaced material 
would have been too flat and bare. 
However, no more real pattern 
was needed. Therefore the table 
was draped in a silk with marked 
and interesting weave showing 
several tones of green — some 
darker than the curtain and chaise- 
longue green, and some lighter. 
The result is a delightful balance. 
Throughout the composition it 
should be noted that there is little 
actual repetition of either color or 
pattern. There is great variety, 
but the variety is perfectly tuned 
to give precisely the effect of 
mellow richness that is desired. 
A stiff alternation of plain and 
patterned surfaces could not have 
given this effect. It is the careful 
use of pattern against pattern, and 
color balanced against color, ac- 
cording to the needs of the piece 
of furniture in the composition of 
the room, that has made the 
result so rich and satisfying. 


The third type has a more mod- 
ern flavor in its softer, rather sub- 
dued, and subtly blended coloring. 
The designs vary greatly: some are 
reminiscent of old Armenian work, 
there is a considerable use of con- 
ventionalized flowers and scrolls, 
and often a flavor of the modern- 
istic. Young Ukrainian artists 
are creating new versions of old 
themes, and it is said that many of 
the peasant craftsmen are them- 
selves designing rugs which equal 
the best of the old examples. One 
of our photographs _ illustrates 
very well this modern type of 
design, with its flowers which 








have become almost purely geo- | 
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Concrete-paved Ivanhoe Street, Oakland, 


. California. Hussey & Belcher, Engineers; 
For streets and driveways that border well kept lawns Fredrickson & Watson, Contractors. 


portland cement concrete offers a cleanly, attractive 
surface that is safe on the curves in all weather, and a 
durability under constant traffic that virtually elimi- 


nates the annoyance and expense of repairs. These, com- 





bined, exert a favorable influence on property values. 


PORTLAND CEMENT <Association: 


33 WEST GRAND AVENUE 
Concrete for permanence een 
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PEASANT RuGs FROM Russia AND EASTERN Lamps IN THE DECORATIVE STYLE 
CANADA (Continued from page 38) 
(Continued from page 76) like the sheath of a flower stalk. antiqued brass and a_ shade 


metric in form and general effect. 

A great part of the charm of all 
types of Russian rugs is due to the 
fact that they are so very much a 
product of people who make them 
for their own use, to stand hard 
wear and add beauty and comfort 
to their very simple homes. Many 
of the makers live in houses of 
stone and mud where the rugs con- 
stitute the chief wealth and the 
most important note of color. 
They are used on floors, walls, 
beds, chairs, in sleighs and car- 
riages — as much a part of daily 
life as his blanket is to the Navaho 
Indian. The rugs represent an 
investment to the people, who 
spend the surplus earnings of 
their farms on the materials and 
take their returns from the rugs 
made for sale over and above those 
needed at home. 

In spite of its peasant origin, 
the Ukrainian rug has a sophisti- 
cation found in no other type of 
similar make. The French de- 
signs in particular admit of the 
most striking and beautiful ef- 
fects when used in combination 
with suitable furnishings, while 
among other types it is possible 
to find rugs which have interesting 
possibilities for use with any fur- 
niture from French Provincial to 
modern German. 


IKE the kilim of Poland, the 
Ukrainian rug has a flat, nap- 
less surface which gives the dull 
finish much sought after by deco- 
rators at the present time. They 
are made on large vertical looms, 
with a woolen woof plaited in 
among the flax or hemp thread of 
the warp, producing a design 
which is the same on both sides. 
As might be expected in articles 
made by the people for themselves, 
they are extraordinarily durable, 
and as a large size is now shown at 
less than seventy dollars, any 
lover of fine workmanship whose 
purse is limited will be wise to 
investigate their possibilities. 
Similar in manufacture to those 
from Russia, but even less organ- 
ized in the matter of production, 
the French Canadian Catalogne 
carpets are made in the more 
sparsely populated parts of the 
Province of Quebec during the 
long months when winter halts 
almost all outside work on the 
part of the farmer. The women 
of these households make every 
piece of clothing, weave every 
blanket and every piece of cloth 
that is used in the home. The old 
wooden loom, made on the same 
pattern as that used two cen- 
turies ago, is set up in the great 
kitchen of the farmhouse, and 


here the women weave their won- 
derful strips of carpet, using home- 
grown wool, dyed with vegetable 
dyes by themselves and woven on 
homespun linen. It is an industry 
which is so thoroughly a handicraft 
that even Gandhi might envy it. 


OLOR is the outstanding char- 

acteristic of French Canadian 
rugs —color that is clear and 
crisp, sometimes boldly primitive, 
at others fading to the subtlest 
nuances. The most vivid and 
daring shades are combined in 
broad and narrow stripes and 
large-scale plaids, yet never by 
any chance is there a discord. 
Only on close examination does 
one see that this harmonious per- 
fection results from the use of at 
least a dozen shades of the same 
color in each stripe, all as clear 
and as finely graded as the dozen 
shades of every color shown in the 
yarns of the Gobelin tapestry 
factory in Paris. The tones blend 
into each other with no formality 
of arrangement, resulting in the 
creation of an unbelievably soft 
and glowing effect. 

The carpets are woven in long 
strips of about a yard in width, 
and are made into rugs by sewing 
together as many as are needed. 
No two are ever exactly alike, for 
the work depends entirely on the 
individual weaver and her par- 
ticular fondness for certain colors. 
Until very recently they were 
made for home consumption only, 
being used on floors, on beds, as 
wall hangings, and indeed for 
practically the same purposes as 
those to which the Ukrainian 
peasant puts his. 

Catalogne carpets may be ef- 
fectively used with sophisticated 
modern furniture, for their ex- 
ceedingly simplified pattern and 
clear coloring seem suited for com- 
bination with the best in modern- 
ism. In a large room in a country 
house, used together with a few 
hooked rugs, the effect is one of 
perfect, yet interestingly varied, 
harmony. As they wash like a 
handkerchief, they are ideal for 
the floor of a nursery, and every 
washing only increases the beauty 
of the colors. In some rooms it 
will be found that a panel of this 
inexpensive carpet solves the prob- 
lem of a difficult wall space and 
supplies much the same color 
accent as a piece of gay pottery. 
Indeed there seems no end to the 
combinations with French Provin- 
cial, Early American, and other 
somewhat casual styles of furni- 
ture to which these handmade 
carpets reveal themselves as a 
satisfying complement. 





Slanting backward from the floor 
base, it curves in a graceful arc at 
the top and finishes with a bell- 
shaped shade of peach taffeta 
resembling a morning-glory. Both 
outer rim and ribs are outlined 
with a narrow gold braid to har- 
monize with the metal base. Al- 
though versatile and suitable for 
use in different settings, it is 
particularly charming in an eight- 
eenth-century room such as shown 
in the illustration. 

Another lamp of a very practi- 
cal nature is a small desk or read- 
ing lamp with a stand in the form 
of an old English candlestick of 


mounted upon a hinged support 
which permits of its being tipped 
at varying angles to suit the user. 
The shade is made of light cream- 
colored silk, which gives an ex- 
ceptionally clear light, and is 
stretched on a frame which is so 
firm that it permits of constant 
handling without losing its shape, 
Like the bridge lamp, this one is 
very versatile and is in perfect 
accord with practically any setting 
in which one may wish to use it. 
Simple and beautiful in line, it is 
an admirable example of good 
taste in the type of lighting fix- 
tures which we are considering. 





Homes IN OrHer Lanps 
(Continued from page 67) 


colored decoration in the gable ends 


travel only in straight lines, and if 
one tries to reach the house he 
will bump into that screen and 
bounce back into the road again. 

Except for the establishments 
constructed and occupied by for- 
eigners, most of the houses are 
built of flimsy materials even 
to-day. Architecturally they are 
interesting, built either of thatch 
and bamboo or of marble and tile, 
for the roof lines of Siam are 
unique. Whether the roof is 
built of coarse thatch, or of tiles 
arranged in the magnificent 
style which looks like three roofs 
piled one on another, they all 
aspire to Heaven. The gracefully 
sloping sides, often terminating 
in the same type of decorative 
ornament that is used on tem- 
ples, are always picturesque. The 
domestic architecture has been 
very little developed, for all 
thought, time, and money have 
been expended on creating gor- 
geous homes for their gods. Siam 
is a land of dazzling temples 


- rather than of beautiful homes, 


for it is only recently that anyone 
except the nobility had solid 
houses, and those are none too 
well built. 
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A MODERN SIAMESE HOUSE, showing the triple roof line with the 








The walls are either the dull 
drab of weathered wood or bam- 
boo and straw, or, in the more 
recently constructed houses, they 
are sometimes of marble, or tile, 
or glazed stucco. Topping the 
latter, you will see a brilliant tile 
roof and gorgeously colored deco- 
rations in the gables. The heavy 
doors will possibly be of carved 
teakwood or gilded lacquer, or 
inlaid with pearl. Bits of bright 
porcelain or glass set in the wet 
stucco make colorful decorations 
that seem to blend with the bril- 
liant foliage. Stately palms and 
plumes of bamboo, fruit trees 
and flowering shrubs, jasmine at 
your bedroom window, and or- 
chids of rare hue that cling lightly 
to ash-gray bits of old wood can 
make even a commonplace house 
seem the centre of a bit of Eden. 

The interiors are less interesting 
than the exteriors, for Siamese 
and Chinese ladies have not 
learned the charms and intricacies 
of interior decorating. The walls 
are plain wood or woven bamboo, 
or, in the more modern house, a 
glaring white plaster. The stained 
but unwaxed floors are bare except 
for an occasional soft hand-woven 
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Don’t be 
charitable— 
Just be se/fish 


OR the past year the cry has been 
“start construction.”’ This appeal for 
construction of any and all kinds has been 
believed to be the “‘Aladdin’s Lamp” for 
prosperity’s return. Quite unfortunately 
this clamor has often assumed the sem- 
blance ofa charity plea. It isanything but 
that. 1930 was bargain year for building. 
Public utilities and great industrial con- 
cerns, with the support of low rate money, 
have most wisely profited. Theirs was no 
charitable intent — just the exercising of 


good business judgment. 


The year 1931, too, will offer many ad- 
vantages to responsible home builders. 
Vacant property can be purchased most 
reasonably due to the present stagnant 
condition of the real estate market; con- 
struction and mortgage funds have never 
been more plentiful for desirable loans; 
building materials and equipment are on 
a lower level than for years; and skilled 
workmen are seeking work. Taking 
advantage of these opportunities not only 
shows good judgment, but is the most 


wholesome kind of se/fishness. 
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* On How To Play 
Your Hand 


In The Heating Game 
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ULES alone won’t make a winning bridge 
player. Rules are made to keep the 
peace and must be obeyed. 

But it’s the thousand and one card com- 
binations that one has to study, if one is to 
meet keen players on even terms. 

There are just as many baffling hands to be 
played in the battle for heat contentments 
and fuel thrift. 

But “ Letters To and Fro” cuts right across 
all difficulties, and makes it very plain how to 
carry off the heating prize, with any hand 
that’s dealt you. 

For the sake of your physical comfort, 
health and reasonable economy, write us for 
a copy of “Letters To and Fro.” * 


*Written by eight real people, who 
each solved the home heating prob- 
lem in a different way. To a young 
couple who finally solved their prob- 
lem in their own way. 


IRVINGTON, NEW YORK 


Representatives in principal cities 


of United States and Canada 
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The Engagement 
Ring is more than a 
ring. It becomes a 
symbol of love, 
faith, constancy 
and happiness -- 
and of all Jewels, is 
the most cherished 
and admired. 


The illustrations 
give but a faint 
idea of the many beau- 
tiful Diamonds in 
the premier collec- 
tion of this 
Establishment which 
has served a distin- 
quished clientele 
for a century. 
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Homes IN OTHER LANDS 
(Continued from page 78) 


Oriental rug in a fine house. 
There are many, many windows 
with shutters as their only decora- 
tion. The furniture is usually 
nondescript, though in the better 
homes it is often of Chinese make 
and design. America seems to 
have put her worst foot foremost 
here and foisted on an uninitiated 
public the horrors of the Age of 
Golden Oak. So, sometimes, that 
is what you see through an open 





A REAL SIAMESE HOME 7”? @ 
side klong. Note the pointed roof 


lines 


door or window. It is strange that 
in a land of beautiful woods so 
little of it is used for furniture or 
interior decoration. 

Across the river from the new 
city lies Dhonburi, the old city 
of klongs, where houses are built 
on stilts or fastened to a mooring, 
and each member of the family 
seems to have his own boat. The 
intricate lacework of canals that 
serve as thoroughfares is spread 
out through an enormous garden 
where fruit trees are always bloom- 
ing and fragrant, and lotuses of 
delicate coloring glow against the 
brackish water. Sometimes the 
houses are built over the water, 
sometimes they are built on the 
mud bank so that access is easy to 
the gardens beyond, and some- 
times they are built on rafts, held 
to a mooring post, so that they 
can rise and fall with the tides. 
There are many reasons given for 
these houses on stilts — because of 
superstition, because they are 
healthier above the damp ground, 
because it is wiser to be farther 
above snakes and toads, or be- 
cause it is then so simple to throw 
out refuse. Whatever the reason, 
there they are, the homes of 
thousands who make the swarm- 
ing river life of Bangkok so fas- 
cinating to the visitor. 

Crude houses of fragile stuff 
lean against each other, without 
even bridges to connect them. 
A flight of steps down into the 
klong serves as a doorstep, as a 
place to sit and watch the world 
go by, or as dish pan and drain- 





board when such trivialities seem 
necessary. The muddy water of 
the klong provides a way for 
travel, it provides the only appar- 
ent aid to cleanliness, and it 
provides water for drinking as 
well. One can’t be squeamish 
about germs and live on a klong 
in Siam. These houses are low 
and untidy and dirty. No matter 
how clean the Siamese may be 
personally, his house is never a 
model of sanitation and cleanli- 
ness. It is more than two- 
thirds verandah, with cramped 
sleeping quarters at the back. 
The needs for interior furnishing 
are few, for neither tables nor 
chairs are a necessity, and the 
only decorative splash of color is 
supplied by the daily visit of the 
yellow-robed Buddhist priest. 

The boats that are so essential 
to life on the river are fancifully 
constructed, some faintly reminis- 
cent of a gondola and others as 
flat as a sampan. Heavy logs of 
teak are hollowed out for the one- 
man boat, and evidently even a 
child of four is not too young to 
paddle his own canoe. On market 
day the main klong is jammed, 
and a traffic policeman will prob- 
ably be the next innovation — 
though where he will stand is a 
matter for serious consideration. 
Everyone is out in his or her boat 
to buy or to swap stories. They’re 
a happy-looking lot and not re- 
sentful of foreigners looking them 
over like specimens under a glass. 
The open-front stores that can 
only be reached by boat and the 
individual salesman in his sampan 
have a heterogeneous mass of 
wares. There is everything from 
stunning big Shanghai jars to tin 
dippers, from durians — the de- 
lectable but evil-smelling — to 
delicious mangosteens, from over- 
sweet pastry to jewelry. Strangely 
shaped straw hats vie with bana- 
nas, and the vender of the vile 
pink mixture wrapped in a betel 
leaf, which is one curse of the 
Orient, is fairly swamped by the 
surging crowd of boats. Through 
this jumbled mass comes the 
waterway street car—a steam 
launch where you can stand as 
uncomfortably crowded as though 
you were in a subway. It has 
regulated stops and mooring places 
where slippery narrow planks 
with only a string for a handrail 
hold the oncoming passengers. 
There seems no place for those 
who want to get off, but somehow 
the transfer is made without loss 
of life and the launch goes on to its 
next station. 

Romance is there if you are 
seeking it— whether it’s the 
market on the main klong just 
after dawn, or whether it’s a tiny 
waterway where you must push 
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inal J this ts your 
room wal the iia 
your own hesingias whe 

Id’ fool 
shouldnt you fee 


just a wee bit proud ? 








L Squares of Blue Linoleum No. 43, framed by Linostrips of Plain Red Linoleum No. 40, form the floor for this slumbertime room J 


(THERE'S a pleasant thrill as you 
sit back and watch the sun’s last 
light throw shadows into that room 
you call your own. This room is you! 
It came out just the way you planned 
it. Everything in it expresses your own 
ideas. Particularly are you proud of 
the floor. What a happy inspiration 
to fashion it yourself with plain colors 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum. 

It did look a bit difficult when you 
first read about the idea. How simple, 
after all! Even though you never could 
draw a straight line, you did know what 
your favorite colors were—and found 
them in Armstrong’s Linoleum. Then 
it was merely a matter of telling the 
merchant just how you wanted them 
combined. Clever, too, the way those 


PLAIN + - INLAID 


EMBOSSED 


experts installed the floor in less than 
a day. Watching them trimly tailor it 
to every nook and cranny and deftly 
cement it in place over linoleum lining 
felt made you understand just why 
Armstrong Floors are called permanent. 


Is it any wonder you are now plan- 
ning to have Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors for every room in the house? 


» » » 


Why not make this pleasant experi- 








Embossed Inlaid No. 1602 











ment in your own home? Begin it right 
now by sending for Hazel Dell Brown’s 
book, “New Ideas in Home Decora- 
tion.” Then see the floors pictured and 
described by Mrs. Brown at local lino- 
leum, furniture, and department stores. 
Ten cents to cover mailing costs brings 
the book promptly. Address Armstrong 
Cork Company, Floor Divi- 


sion, 937 Pine Street, Armstrong's 
Lancaster, Pa. (Makers of 
cork products since 1860.) Product 


Armstro ng s Sinoleum floors 
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FOR EVERY ROOM IN 
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The joy of knowing 


you have chosen well 


One of the many advantages of owning a Buick Straight 
Eight is the joy of knowing you have chosen well—the 
assurance that months and years of driving will confirm 
all your hopes of fine, faithful performance. 

In addition to this steadfast reliability, which 
women have long admired in Buick, the new Buick 
Straight Hight reveals even greater luxury, even swifter, 
more spirited performance. The powerful Valve-in- 
Head straight eight engine provides new fleetness, new 
smoothness, new flexibility. The silent Syncro-Mesh 
transmission makes every woman an expert driver, 
enabling her to shift gears smoothly and easily at 
any speed. The charmingly styled Bodies by Fisher 


are skillfully insulated against cold, heat and noise. 


So strongly do these Buick advantages appeal to 
women that 60 out of every 100 who buy eights in 
Buick’s price range select Buick. They know that 
Buick is a sound, sure choice . . . and such confidence 
is one of motoring’s greatest joys. 

The new Buick Straight Eights, in four series and four 


price ranges, are offered in twenty luxurious models, from $1025 


to $2035, f. 0. b. Flint, Michigan. 


MICHIGAN 


Corporation 


BUICK MOTOR 


Division 


COMPANY, FLINT, 


of General Motors 











WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Homes IN OTHER Lanps 
(Continued from page 80) 


aside the trailing fronds so your 
sampan can glide through and out 
of the dense shadows into the 
brilliant moonlight on the river, 
where the blue porcelain prang of 
Wat Arun reflects in the twinkling 
waters. If you explore the little 
side klongs by night you may pass 
a tiny shack where two old Sia- 
mese sit cross-legged on the 


floor with a carved chessboard 
between them, their old heads 
nodding wisely in the feeble light 
of a pale yellow lantern on the 
railing by 


them, their amber 


hands fingering carved ivory chess- 
men for which your soul yearns. 
There is romance, too, in the sun- 
light where it intensifies the bril- 
liant blossoms of the flame trees 
and casts a roseate glow over the 
hard white road and the dancing 
ripples on the near-by canal. 
Each day you will find new places 
to explore, and each night you 
will be surrounded by new beau- 
ties, until you are convinced that 
you will never be quite ready to 
leave Bangkok, the city of magic 
beauty and romance. 





Tue KitcHen SINK 


(Continued from page 65) 
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HINGED WOODEN DRAINBOARDS Which fold back against the wall 


Mattie Edwards Hewitt 
eee el 






when not in use are preferred by some housekeepers. They are easily cleaned 
and provide a less resisting surface than enamel 


used for the sink in the average 
house. It wears better than por- 
celain, although porcelain makes 
a very handsome fixture, is easily 
cleaned, and comes in a wide range 
of attractive colors. Indeed the in- 
creased use of color for both kitchen 
and bathroom fixtures is one of the 
interesting recent developments in 
this field. Ivory, various shades of 
green and blue, rose, orchid, vel- 
low, lavender, tan, and mottled 
gray can all be obtained and offer 
an almost unlimited scope in the 
decoration of the kitchen. 
Another improvement is the 
development of an acid-resisting 
enamel. Porcelain, as it has al- 
ways been made, is highly resist- 
ant to the corrosive effect of 
water, soap, and so on, but acids, 
so common in the kitchen, grad- 
ually cause deterioration of these 
enamels. Now this objectionable 
feature has been overcome, and 


the acid-resisting enamel sink, 
while slightly more expensive, is 
well worth the additional cost. 

Soapstone and Slate: The soap- 
stone sink, while less common than 
formerly, is still used. The chief 
objection to it is that, being some- 
what absorbent, it is difficult to 
keep clean. This is not true of the 
slate sink, which has a smooth, 
clean surface and may be made, 
by a skillful playing up of color, 
a very attractive feature in a 
kitchen. An objection to it is that 
it is breakable, but with ordina- 
rily reasonable care it will last 
almost indefinitely. In = many 
houses the slate sink is used in the 
kitchen for heavier work, while 
enamel or metal is used in the 
pantry —an excellent combina- 
tion since heavy pots do mar the 
surface of an enamel sink. 

Metal: Modern progress has 
placed at our disposal various 
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F yuu have any rooms that have 
lost their freshness, you can bright- 

en them up with new wallpapers, 
and so not only improve your 
own surroundings, but also 
do your bit towards re- 
lieving the unemployed. 
And you can do this 

quickly, efficiently, 
and reasonably. 


Middds 
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NOW 


i> PE” 
TIME TO REPAPER 


HE unusual business conditions and the widespread 

prevalence of unemployment, make this an excep- 
tionally favorable time to have work done. % ¥ % Look 
about your home today, decide upon the rooms you will 
redecorate, then go to your nearest Lloyd dealer and 
make your selections from the comprehensive array of 
charming designs and color schemes in his Lloyd sample 
books. The newest English, French, German and Japanese 
papers are on exhibition in all Lloyd showrooms. 



















paper shown at the right is artistic in design, and as 
exceedingly durable in quality. It may be had in mo «as 
a number of color combinations. = 


Lloyd’s ‘‘Butterfly and Lady’ imported wall- rs. . ABR S&S 








The exceptionally interesting pattern of wallpaper 
ot the left was first made in France, in the early 
days of the Nineteenth Century. The original was 
removed from an old house at Woodbury, Conn 

The design—charmingly conceived and beautifully 
—~~| executed—shows vistas of the lovely Bay of Naples. 


wns Lloyd coe 


NEW YORK, 48 West 48th Street 
NEWARK CHICAGO, ILL. 
570 Atlantic Ave. 71 Washington St. 434-40 So. Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON, 420 Boylston St. LOS ANGELES, 1051 So. Alvarado St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1620 Spruce St. (John H. Whitwell, Inc.) 
WHEELING, W. VA., 1121 Market St. (R. C. Dancer, Inc.) 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 290 York St. (H. M. Hodges & Bro.) 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 11] Chestnut St. (H. M. Hodges & Bro.) 
TORONTO, CANADA, 1 Wellington St., W. (F. C. Davidge & Co., Ltd.) 


FOR OVER FORTY YEARS IMPORTERS OF GOOD WALLPAPER 


BROOKLYN 
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CHAMBERLIN 
weather strips 

and IN-DOR-SEALS 


63% of this season’s heating expense | 


you. Over half of your comfort and 

heating problems are still to be solved. | 
Then why suffer—for another day— | 
the cold-breeding discomfort of win- 
dow and door drafts? Why not enjoy 
even, comfortable temperatures in 
every room—in every nook? Stop 
throwing away fuel; stop wasting 
money. Let the world’s largest weather 
strip company — Chamberlin — make 
your home permanently draft-proof— 
much healthier—cozier—easy to heat. 


CUT FUEL BILLS 20% TO 40% 


In two to five years—fuel savings 
alone will more than pay for Cham- 
berlin protection—and these savings 
continue undiminished for the life of 
your building. 


INSTALLED BY EXPERTS 


There are 100 Chamberlin factory 
branches—and Chamberlin experts 
install Chamberlin Weather Strips. 
Only Chamberlin gives a nation- 
wide, factory-direct-to-consumer ser- 
vice to insure the best in workman- 
ship and maximum satisfaction. 


LOW COST—EASY TO PAY 


Chamberlin Weather Strips are really 
an investment and they can be pur- 
chased on convenient terms. 


ha pene your local Chamberlin branch, or 
coupon direct to factory. Do itt » 


mai 


- CHAMBERLIN 
| WEATHER STRIPS | 





| CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER | 
| STRIP COMPANY, INC., Detroit, Mich. | 

Send booklet“ Better Homes and Weather | 
| Strips’’—and a FREE Chamberlin estimate 














| for doors, windows. | 
| Name | 
| Address FCs | 








—weather experts say—is still before 
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Tue KitcHEN SINK 
(Continued from page 81) 


metal sinks, including tin-copper, 
Monel metal, nickel-silver, and 
similar acid-resisting metals. These 
are especially desirable for use in 
the butler’s pantry, since their 
softer, more resilient surfaces are 
less damaging to delicate china. 
It has been the custom to install 
these metal sinks in a wooden 
counter, but several manufac- 


turers are now making an entire 
unit comprising sink and drain- 





more, and fixtures so finished will 
continue bright and untarnished 
for years with but a light occa- 
sional rubbing to remove water 
spots. 

Drains: There are a number of 
interesting improvements in the 
drains for sinks. There is, of 
course, the usual flush strainer to 
prevent large particles of food 
from clogging the waste. This 
may be provided with a stopper de- 
Mattie Edwards Hewitt 





A COMBINATION METAL AND ENAMEL sink which houses a dish- 


washer in one compartment 


board on either or both sides. 
While the separate sink has some 
advantages, in the smaller kitchen 
the space saved by building cabi- 
nets around the sink is important. 
When this is done, counter tops 
can be covered with the same 
metal used for the sink. 

Other Materials: In addition 
there are several other materials of 
which sinks may be made, includ- 
ing those of tile with tile and rub- 
ber drainboards already men- 
tioned, cast cement, and various 
stone products which have been 
found suitable and which can be 
painted or otherwise finished to 
fit any desired color scheme. 


ACCESSORIES 


Faucets: The combination hot 
and cold water outlet in which the 
temperature of the water can be 
regulated to just the desired de- 
gree is such a convenient feature 
that it has practically entirely re- 
placed the separate faucets. The 
swinging spigot is an additional 
convenience. The most complete 
equipment of this nature includes 
an attached soap dish, which 
should be perforated to allow 
water to drain off, and a rubber 
hose spray for rinsing the dishes. 

Chromium plating is a recent 
and desirable development in 
kitchen fittings and, in fact, in all 
plumbing fittings. It costs little 


signed for the purpose or with an 
improvised one of the large flat 
rubbers to be had at the Five and 
Ten stores. However, there are 
now available special drains which 
are somewhat larger and which 
are provided with lift-out basket 
strainers which catch the food 
particles. This device keeps the 
sink much cleaner and neater 
while in use, and the débris may 
be removed by lifting out the 
strainer and dumping’ when- 
ever necessary. Certain of these 
drains are also provided with 
stoppers which may be closed or 
opened by means of a lever con- 
trol in the back of the sink, mak- 
ing it unnecessary to place one’s 
hands in the water. 

Garbage Containers: \t is possi- 
ble now to obtain a small garbage 
receptacle on a collapsible bracket 
which is placed under the sink. 
This is conveniently at hand when 
wanted and at other times out of 
the way. It is quickly and easily 
emptied and kept clean. One type 
provides a bag of tough waxed 
paper to fit the container, which 
can be easily removed and dis- 
posed of with the minimum of 
trouble and dirt. 


LocaTION oF SINK 
While an entire article should 
be written on the arrangement of 
kitchen equipment in order to do 
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IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 





Ovune are those who hesitate to 
employ an architect because of an un- 
certainty as to whether the particular 
| man selected will be able to satisfy 
them with a design. Apparently these 
people do not know that an architect 
may be retained and dismissed at any 
point of the proceedings. It is not 
necessary that one who cannot satisfy 


| the client with his design be retained 








to the bitter end. If, after having the 
architect of your choice make prelim- 
inary sketches in accordance with his 
| understanding of your needs, the re- 
sults are not to your satisfaction, and 
repeated trials fail to make them s0, 
you are at perfect liberty to terminate 
the gna ay cd him for the work 
that has been 

other man. One-fifth of the total fee is 
the accepted amount due upon com- 
pletion of preliminary sketches. 


one, and engage an- 


We have put some facts of this kind 
into a little booklet, ‘‘This Man the 
Architect,’’ which we shall be glad 
| to send upon request, without charge, 
to any one who is interested. Please 
enclose a self-addressed stamped en- 
velope. 


A Mi Se ae 


publishers of 
ARCHITECTURE 


—the professional journal—and 


of books on architecture 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
S97 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Please send without charge a copy of 


“This Man the Architect” 


in the enclosed self-addressed 
Stamped envelope 


(Booklet measures 34% x 5% inches) 
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Tue KitTCcHEN SINK 


(Continued from page 82) 


the subject justice, a suggestion or 
two with regard to the position of 
the sink may be of help here. 
Light is of course essential for the 
operation of washing dishes, and 
the general preference is to place 
the sink directly under the win- 
dow. In relating the sink to other 
articles of kitchen equipment, it 
should be remembered that it 
should be convenient both to the 


kitchen cabinet and to the stove, 
since the activities at these stations 
are correlated. Also it should not 
be too far away from the dining- 
room door to ensure quick clear- 
ing of the dining-room table. It is 
also well to remember that if 
there is no pantry sink, many 
steps will be saved if cupboards 
and a silver drawer are provided 
close to the sink. 





An Easity CareD For GARDEN 
(Continued from page 42) 


axial relation between house and 
garden we made up for by pro- 
viding the charm of mystery. The 
garden is not visible from the 
house, and not until you walk out 
on the lawn do you know that any 
garden exists. Then you discover 
it at your feet, but inaccessible, 
and you have to wander down the 
path from the side of the lawn, 
through the wild-flower garden, 
and then across a rhododendron- 
and pine-surrounded lawn, to 
reach it. 

This little voyage of discovery 
adds much to the interest of the 


garden, and also a great deal to its 
apparent extent. Actually it is 
very small, but the various inci- 
dents of the approach, the first 
view from above, the wild-flower 
walk, the lawn, and, finally, the 
combination of ordinary flower 
garden and planted wall, give this 
garden more interest than have 
many twice its size. And we did 
accomplish what we set out to do; 
that is, to make a garden no larger 
than Mrs. Forbes — who, I must 
add, is an ardent and devoted 


gardener — could take care of 


herself. 





WHERE FurRNISHINGS ARE BASED ON FUNCTION 
(Continued from page 60) 








THE SEVERE SIMPLICITY of this entrance hall is miti- 
gated by the beauty of the waxed mahogany doors and the rich- 
ness of the color harmonies in the carpet 


flooring in conjunction with black 
and white. 

The pinkish tone of the pine 
wood used for the furniture of the 
principal bedroom has largely dic- 
tated the color scheme there. Two 
chests of drawers in pine stand at 
each side of a window. These are 
connected by a console placed 
just below the window sill, which 
makes a convenient dressing table. 


The glass curtains here, as else- 
where in the house, are of a wide- 
mesh white net patterned in arti- 
ficial silk. The heavy curtains 
are of celanese in a delightful 
pastel pink. An even lighter pink 
has been chosen for the bed- 
spread. It is a Rodier fabric. 
Pink is also combined with pale 
mauve and beige in the modernist 
wallpaper. 











We announce next 
month a furniture 
dressing by Stickley, 


| 


perfected to clean, 
beautify, protect and 
preserve the lovely 


Jinish of the Stickley 
| Early American 
reproductions, 








The Trail : 


Grows Faint ~ 


Stickley Would Blaze It Anew 
























Courtesy of W. A. Hathaway 


“ae trail of our forefathers is being 
slowly over-grown by modern life. Gasoline 
stations dot the New England roadside. An 
unsentimental concrete bridge commemorates 
the “shot heard ’round the world.” Historic 
nooks and crannies, redolent of the early 
American days, vanish before the ruthless 
advance of modernity. 


Stickley would do nothing to stay this “prog- 
ress.” Except one thing; to seize upon the 
most typical symbol of Early America—its 
quaint, delightful, hospitable furniture—and 
recreate it faithfully for larger numbers to 
enjoy, before it too has vanished from the 
dimming trail. 


And so, at Fayetteville, under the inspiration 
of a priceless collection of original documents, 
conscientious craftsmen reproduce the simple 
lines, the worn edges, the honest construction, 
the time-mellowed finish in cherry and maple. 
Settles there are, and tavern chairs, stretcher 
tables, dressers, corner cupboards—inviting 
to be mingled with the new in the homes of 
people responsive to their restful charm. 


Stickley reproductions can be obtained at the better dealers, Visitors 

welcome at workshops and display rooms, Fayetteville, N.Y. 

Write L. & J. G. Stickley, Inc., Fayetteville N.Y., for 
illustrated booklet B. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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Jhis Booklet Will Help You 
Express Your Love of Beauty 
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nt 

erior 
Hecoration | |) For Pleasure~or Profit 
and how tolearnit 
Tt explains how easily you can learn Interior 
Decoration. Describes the simplest, most 
understandable home study course we know 
} of. Tells how we have just added our com- 
i plete course in Modernistic Decorating to 
1 our standard course in Period Decorating — 
‘ making it the only complete course of its 
kind in existence. Now you can get the two 

















ARTS E DECORATION Nfw YORACITY 
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complete courses for little more than the 





price thousands paid for one. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


For many women this Brochure 


[ARTS & DECORATION 
| Home Study Course 
Suite 1111A,578 Madison Ave., New York 
Send me the Brochure giving details of 
your Home Study Course. 


has been the open door to a 
charming and profitable pro- 
fession. There is a great de- 
mand for interior decorators — 


a line of activity especially 


: : . | a eh ae 
suited to women. Send for this 
ad ; od | NPIS ss eee a ws ee 
rochure today — it ts free. ae : 
pienetinaeee tis fre | City eee 





CHaTs ON ANTIQUES 
(Continued from page 69) 

















FROM THE FORESTS 
OF BURMA TO YOUR 
PORCH OR GARDEN 


TEAK 


Massive teak logs—felled by native 
Burmese woodsmen, trundled by pon- 
derous elephants to the banks of the 
Irrawaddy, and floated downstream to Above: The MERRIMAC Set of Natural Teak. 
Rangoon—ere imported by McQuesten Table two feet, nine inches square—$160. 
and fashioned by their craftsmen into Write today for your free copy of Booklet B, 
porch and garden furniture of an ele- describing benches, chairs and other pieces of 
mental sturdiness and beauty. Whether Ship Teak Garden Furniture. 

your porch or garden be formal or in- 


formal in landscaping and architecturey GEOs MC QUESTEN ¢€O. 
furniture of Ship Teak will prove both EAST BOSTON, MASS 
decorative and useful. ’ . 


If you are in New York City between January 16 and 24, see our display at the National 
Motor Boat Show in Grand Central Palace—Booths 97-98. 


























BOYS today talk about airplanes “e: 
as casually and as fluently as boys of fifteen years ago discussed 
automobiles. If you want to give a book to some youngster in 
his teens, and have it a gift that he'll really like, we suggest 


FALCONS OF FRANCE by Nordhoff and Hall, and SKY HIGH, 
the Story of Aviation, by Magoun and Hodgins. Each book 


costs $2.50 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOKSHOP, 8 Arlington St., Boston 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ send 
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I have already had occasion to remark 
upon the danger of stripping off paint 
wholesale, in connection with the sub- 
ject of restoring Windsor chairs. 
Another interesting case in point 
is that of the banister-back. During 
the recent rage for stripping and re- 
finishing in the natural wood, the fact 
seems to have been generally lost sight 
of that the banister-back, for all its 
dignity and beauty, is essentially a 
country piece, developed by American 
craftsmen as a substitute for the 





Fig. 11. Banister-back chair of hard 
maple with ash stretchers, originally 
finished in the natural wood 


carved cane chairs for which they did 
not always have materials at hand. 
Like the Windsors, it was often made 
of half a dozen different kinds of wood, 
and like them it was undoubtedly of- 
ten meant to be painted or japanned. 

A typical example is the chair il- 
lustrated in Figure 12. The main 
structural members of this chair are 
made of basswood, the least durable 
and stringiest of the woods available 
to our forbears. The stretchers are of 
ash, the balusters pine, and the carved 
cresting maple. It does not seem rea- 
sonable to suppose that a craftsman 
capable of executing carving of the 
quality shown on this piece would have 
framed it in such a hodgepodge of ma- 
terials unless he had meant them to be 
covered in some way. Certainly our 
ancestors knew too well the qualities 
of basswood — the heart of which was 
often twisted and used as a substitute 
for rush in chair bottoms — to have 
expected it to endure without protec- 
tion of some kind. 

Furthermore, the period in which 
such chairs were made was that during 
which the craze for japanning was at 
its height, and there seems to be no 


‘doubt but that large numbers were 


put together with the idea of having 
them japanned either by the ladies of 
the family for whom they were in- 
tended or by some of the numerous 





—— 


professional japanners whose ad- 
vertisements fill the newspapers of the 
time. 

The conclusion is borne out in 
numerous cases by the evidence of the 
chairs themselves. The one illustrated 
was found to have, under several coats 
of sticky black paint and varnish, and 
a coat of red, a first coat of black 
paint, worn off in the places most ex- 
posed to wear and of the unmistakable 
quality which distinguishes paint two 
hundred years old from that of a 
quarter or a half century ago. 

On the other hand, there are a num- 
ber of banister-backs found of such a 
quality as to indicate that they were 
probably originally finished in the 
natural wood. An interesting example 
is shown in Figure 11. This chair is of 
hard maple throughout, with the ex- 
ception of the balusters and stretchers, 
which are of ash, and is of that warm 
brown, polished where the wear is 
greatest, which indicates a long period 
of use before the subsequent coats of 
paint were applied. A number of in- 
teresting and unusual features, such as 
the worn Spanish feet, the early knob 
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Fig. 12. Banister-back chair of bass- 
wood, ash, pine, and maple; obviously 
intended to be painted 


turnings of the front legs underneath 
the seat, the arched form of cresting 
similar to that found on cane-back 
chairs, and the delicate turning of the 
balusters, of which there are five in- 
stead of the usual four, suggest both 
an earlier date and a higher order of 
craftsmanship than are evident in the 
previous specimen, Comparison of the 
two provides an excellent demonstra- 
tion of the wide variation in quality 
and feeling of pieces within the com- 
pass of a single style to be found in 
this country throughout the early 
period. One need scarcely add that it 
is through just such variation that the 
question of refinishing and restoring be- 
comes so much a matter of individual 


judgment. 
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BEHIND THAT GRILLE 


Whether discussion about your future home turns 
tothe comfort of your family, the beauty of vari- 
ous rooms, or the question of saving floor and 
wall space, be certain to have the facts about the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator. 

This compact heating unit is designed to be en- 
cased within the wall—not merely out of view but 
completely out of the way. It cannot possibly 
cause injury or discomfort to the body. It never 
interferes with the placing of furniture, hanging of 
draperies, or carrying out ofatasteful colorscheme. 

Then, too, the Herman Nelson Invisible Radi- 
ator is easy to control. You simply turn a tiny 
knob at the grille, and heat is quickly distributed 


throughout the room—in the exact quantity you 
desire. Reverse the turn, and the heat flow stops! 

Once installed with a steam, hot water, vapor 
or vacuum heating system, this modern radiator 
will never require a moment’s attention. It has 
no joints of any kind to fail or leak —no parts 
that can rust or get out of order. 

If you would have your home truly in key with 
the modern day, consult your architect or heating 
engineer regarding the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator, or get in touch with our nearest sales 
office (see list below). If you prefer, write for our 
descriptive catalogue. 

Tue Herman NELSON Corporation, *Moline, Ill. 





© 1931 
T. H.N. CORP. 
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HERMAN NELSON /otscble RADIATOR 


BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO NASHVILLE TULSA, OKLA. LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, ME. PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. PEORIA, ILL. CHATTANOOGA DENVER VANCOUVER 
BOSTON SCRANTON GRAND RAPIDS DES MOINES NEW ORLEANS SALT LAKE CITy TORONTO 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, WILKES-BARRE SAGINAW, MICH, MILWAUKEE MIAMI BUTTE, MONT WINNIPEG, MAN. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. HARRISBURG DETROIT GREEN BAY MEMPHIS Secu sii ne CALGARY 

NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS SPOKANS _ LONDON 
SYRACUSE JOHNSTOWN, PA. CINCINNATI DULUTH OMAHA PORTLAND, ORE. — gsLo 

ALBANY WHEELING, W. VA. TOLEDO ST, LOUIS EMPORIA, KAN. SEATTLE MELBOURNE 
ROCHESTER WASHINGTON, D. C. INDIANAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO TOKIO, OSAKA 


*The Herman Nelson Corporation are makers of the Herman Nelson System 
and Univent System of Ventilation for schools, hospitals, offices, « hurches 
and all buildings having an acute ventilating problem. The Herman Nelson 
Invisible Radiator for residences, apartments, hotels, offices and monu- 
mental structures. The Herman Nelson het Heater for the economical distri- 
bution of heat for factories, mills, garages, warehouses and similar buildings. 
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IRISH LINEN 


Here are three new ex- 
clusive designs in Irish 
Linen —ideal draperies 


for the unusual interior 























Even the kitchen is invaded by modern design 
nowadays.... Among the latest importations 


ere interesting new glass-towels of Irish Linen. 


LOOMED LOVELINESS He HOME 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 























































In this delightfully refreshing bedroom treatment, Irish Linen, in a quaint Audubon-print k | 
motif, is used for window draperies and bedspread. It sets a color scheme that is most 


happily completed by luxurious sheets and pillow cases in Irish Linen of Marigold yellow. 





oe 


For sheets and pillow-cases, only Irish Linen is worthy the bedroom of taste. Its 


exquisite texture—so inviting—so caressing—is a real economy; for it costs less than 


inferior substitutes. And one may have it in snowy white or cool pastel tints. Irish 





Linen offers draperies for any room, in quaint smart designs. Even in the kitchen, 
it contributes, in glass-towels, freshness in design and color. To the decoration of 
the modern home, Irish Linen adds the touch of perfection. For further information, 


write The Irish Linen Guild, Dept. VD-1, 260 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


IRISH LINEN 
charm ingly decorative 
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15 SHRUBS FOR THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 72) 





‘rm M iddle Allantie States 





cover when allowed to develop its natural habit of growth. 


Juniperus communis depressa 

[Prostrate Funiper. 13") 
Of low, very spreading growth, forming a dense green mat. It is hardly more than a foot 
in height and is admirably adapted to the rock garden. The foliage is a soft, cool green, 
a pleasant foil for the brilliant colors of the rock plants, and during the winter months 
it takes on a clear bronzy tone which is very attractive. 


Leiophyllum buxifolium 
[Box Sandmyrtle, 14'-2' 

An evergreen shrub with very small, glossy foliage. It prefers an open, sunny position 
and a sandy soil of high acidity. The clusters of white flowers which open in May and 
June are borne at the very ends of the branches and possess a dainty quality. The sand- 
myrtle is often found growing wild in the pine barrens of southern New Jersey, and it is 
such a charming little thing and’so well suited to the rock garden that it should be more 
widely grown. 


Lonicera nitida 

[Box Honeysuckle. To 6'| 
A graceful little shrub with very small, oval, glossy leaves which are almost evergreen. 
The foliage is tinted with rich purple in the autumn and is very decorative and lovely. 
The flowers, which are small and inconspicuous, are followed by bluish-purple fruits 
which are borne very sparingly and sometimes not at all. Lomicera nitida is hardy in the 
latitude of Philadelphia and southward. 


Lonicera pileata 

[Privet Honeysuckle. Up to 18" 
An evergreen of low, spreading habit with glossy, boxlike foliage. The small white flowers 
which are borne in profusion in April and May are very fragrant and are followed by pur- 
ple fruits in July. Well adapted for planting in the rock garden or for the foreground of a 
mass planting of broad-leaved evergreens. It will occasionally prove to be only semi- 
evergreen in habit. 


Ononis fruticosa 

[Up to 18") 
Arare gem for the rock garden and one not often seen. It is of dwarf growth, the bark a 
soft, silvery gray in color, and the foliage is three-lobed with long, narrow leaflets. The 
pink flowers, which resemble those of the pea family, are borne in terminal clusters 
throughout the summer. It is a dainty little shrub and should be more widely grown. 


Pachistima canbyi 

[Canby Pachistima. 6-12" 
Forms a dense evergreen carpet and is particularly well adapted to the rock garden. 
The small, dark red flowers are rather inconspicuous, and its chief beauty is its deep 
green foliage. It prefers an acid soil and a partially shaded location. 


Potentilla fruticosa 

[Shrubby Cinguefoil. 1}'-2}'] 
A low shrub of dense, somewhat irregular growth. It comes into bloom in June and from 
then on through the autumn the bush is starred with pale lemon-yellow flowers which 
give a pleasant note of color in the rock garden after the riot of spring bloom has passed. 


Potentilla tridentata 

(Wineleaf Cinquefoil. Up to ro") 
Has dark, glossy foliage, which is almost evergreen, and the tiny white flowers are borne 
in clusters. It makes a very attractive ground cover, as the leaves retain their rich green 
coloring throughout many months of the year. 


Taxus cuspidata nana 

[Dwarf Japanese Yew. Up to 3'] 
A dense, compact shrub of dwarf habit. It is of irregular and picturesque outline when 
allowed its free and natural habit of growth, but may be kept symmetrical by occasional 
shearing. Its great beauty is its evergreen foliage, which is a rich, deep color. 





iN THE Northeastern States 











thododendrons with tiny flowers, pinkish white from red buds in May in small erect 
clusters, and sure to appear every year. Requires sunny sandy soil with some leaf mould. 
Alleghany sandmyrtle (var. prostratum) is a little mat a few inches high. 


Lonicera spinosa 

[Thorn Honeysuckle. 1'-3'] 
Also a pygmy of a large and robust group. It might be some other shrub, for it is tiny, 
spiny, depressed, with very narrow leaves, like rosemary. The little flowers are rose, in 
May, and there are a few whitened berries later. Albert honeysuckle (var. alberti) has 
more whitened foliage. 


Pachistima canbyi 

(Canby Pachistima. 4''-5" 
Grows much like the daphne, a close flat mat of narrow evergreen leaves, tinted red in 
winter. Never shows wear of the elements, spreads beneath by roots, and may easily be 
divided. The leaves are opposite, while on daphne they are alternate. The tiny purplish 
flowers in May are invisible, as are the little euonymus capsules. Put the daphne flowers 
on this plant for a perfect rock shrub. 


Philadelphus microphyllus 

[Littleleaf Mockorange. 2'] 
Peculiar in its size, with the most wiry of foliage. The little four-pointed white stars in 
une are specially fragrant. It was one parent of the famed Lemoine group of hybrids, 
and its tiny stature fits it specially for rock planting. One of the many rock shrubs from 
the Rockies. (Continued on page 88) 
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A Contribution to the Art 
of Entertaining 


To-pay’s Hostess no longer asks herself #f she shall 
use candles. Instead, her chief concern is how she shall 
use them. 


To meet the need for something really authoritative on 
candle etiquette—something that would discuss the where, 
the how and the when of candles—Will and Baumer (chand- 
lers since 1855) have just prepared a little ‘‘talk’’ called 
‘Secrets of the Successful Hostess.’’ You'll find it very 
readable—a worth-while contribution to the art of enter- 
taining. You may have your copy simply by addressing 
Will and Baumer, at Syracuse. 

Incidentally, you'll learn, if you inquire, that a surpris- 
ing number of exacting hostesses have adopted Waxels. 
Among the three varieties—Vassar, Princess, Mayfair— 
all softly lustrous in finish, are just the shapes now in 
vogue, as well as the wide range of fadeless colors required 
by to-day’s ensembles. Every Waxel, too, is even-burning, 
dripless, non-smoking, and has a firm, hard composition 
that keeps it rigid as the candlestick itself. 


Why not dress the table to-night with Waxels in the 
shape and color of your choice? Buy them by name—at 
your favorite shop. And—don’t forget to send for your 
copy of ‘‘Secrets of the Successful Hostess.”’ 


Will & Baumer Candle Company, Inc. Main Office and 
Factory: Syracuse, New York. Branches: New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles. 


WILL & BAUMER 
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What great new discovery is reduced to 
THE LEVEL OF 13-YEAR-OLDS? 


Read Professor William Orton’s article 
in the January Atlantic Monthly 


40c a copy 


Available at all booksellers and newsstands 











SEED Tus is the time of year 
CATALOGUES ~ when we revel in seed cata- 
logues, and it is only by the 
exercise of great restraint that we can resist 
ordering more than can possibly be taken 
care of. The orders which go to England 
must be sent now. Some people seem to 
derive great satisfaction from English seeds. 
They are excellent, but the American firms 
offer practically everything, too. However, 
some of these English catalogues have small 
packages at a low price, which does give us 
an opportunity to try a great many varieties 
of certain things like hybrid arctotis without 
buying more seed than we need. 





eee In reviewing last season’s successes | 
recall one long double border of annual 
phlox in all tones of light and deep pink, 
with just a hint of deep red. Behind this was 
the Delphinium Azure Fairy, of delicate 
blue. The phlox seems to do best from seed 
sown quite.thickly in drills where it is to 
bloom. When started indoors the plants are 
straggly. The Delphimium may be started 
early in frames and transplanted. 

Another border —at its best in early 
autumn — had as a background hardy asters 
in blue and pink — Climax, Queen Mary, 
Lady Lloyd, and St. Egwyn. In front of 
these were sown clumps of cornflowers of 
pink and white, then light pink annual aster 
Southcote Beauty, single — which makes a 
vivid color mass 2’ high. In front of these 
were closely grouped the very dark purple 
aster Black Prince, which is but 12” high. 

Primrose Queen is really as yellow as its 
name implies and we were captivated 
by the little dwarf quilled pink asters, so 
glossy and perfectly formed that they looked 
as if carved out of shell. 

One fact we learned — that things are not 
what they sound. Stock ordered as violet 
turned out a muddy reddish purple, but that 
labeled light blue was the true violet which 
we sought. One variety which is particu- 
larly good with Early American rooms of 
subdued coloring is called ‘old copper.’ 

Zinnias in the pastel shades are a sore trial, 
for ‘pastel’ seems a relative term embracing 


every known hue. By ordering flesh color, 














Pia NT MATERIAL re- 


ferred to in the text can for the most part be 


obtained from the nurseries whose advertise- 
ments appear on these pages. For sources of 
those plants not generally carried write to the 
Readers’ Service Department, House Beauti- 
ful, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, and enclose a 


stamped self-addressed envelope. 


one is comparatively sure of a range of pale 
pinks running into old rose. ‘Oriole’ is for 
those who like Chinese red, burnt orange, 
and the allied shades —truly gorgeous if 
your garden and house are keyed up to it. 

Annual sunflower Stella and ‘primrose 
Stella’ are most effective when tucked into 
the space left by the cutting down of Del- 
phinium in the perennial garden. Face the 
borders with the pale blue Lychnis, variety 
Innocence, and the little golden Tagetes 
pumila. Sow the former right in the ground. 
Raise plants of the latter. 

Certain petunias have a happy faculty of 
climbing up through such perennials as 
gypsophila, giving a delightfully loose and 
airy effect in the borders. Balcony-white 
and velvety violet-blue are of that habit of 
growth. 





@@@ Novelties we always wish to try, if 
only for purposes of elimination. Mimulus, 
spotted maroon on yellow, is striking but 
short-lived. Nemesias, sown early out of 
doors, quickly bring a wonderful range of 
soft colors. Browallias, torenias, phacelias, 
nemophilas, are for those in search of good 
blues. Venidium fastuosum, a vivid orange 
daisy from South Africa, is beautiful and 
makes a good foliage clump in the garden, 
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though it closes its flowers in the afternoon 
or when cut. 

Senecio we did not care for, as it was a 
strong reddish purple, and certain other 
things like Silene, Linums, Lychnis, Lina- 
rias, Saponarias, seemed a _ bit messy. 
Sometimes we discover a treasure. Layia 
elegans was a pretty yellow and white flower, 
andeveryone loves the little Swan-river-daisy. 


TIMELY A lidless box with a pane of glass 
HINTS placed over your Christmas-roses 
should bring them into bloom. 

In bringing hyacinths to the light, if the 
buds show a tendency to break into bloom 
before they have attained sufficient height, 
put a paper collar around them. 

Do not bring up tulips until the tops show 
about an inch of growth. A succession of 
bloom may be had by selecting the most 
vigorous ones first. 





PLANT There are many kinds of 
MATERIALS flowering shrub honeysuckles. 
The earliest to bloom is the 
Lonicera fragrantissimi (8’), an almost ever- 
green shrub with small intensely fragrant 
white flowers which I have seen blooming in 
March. L. tatarica grandiflora rosea (10’) 
is better liked, for its conspicuously lovely 
pink flower in May, followed by the trans- 
parent red fruits in July. L. morrowi is said 
to be less leggy in its habit of growth, and has 
creamy-white flowers. L. syringantha, the 
lilac honeysuckle, has flowers of a pale rosy 
lilac in May and June. L. maacki (10’) is 
said to be the finest of all, with large white 
flowers and scarlet berries in autumn. 
Another conspicuous and unusual one is 
L. korolkowi floribunda (10'), the broad 
blueleaf honeysuckle with a profusion of 
misty pink blooms. 

There are also the climbing honeysuckles, 
of which Hall Japanese is the best-known. 
This is almost evergreen and is covered with 
fragrant bloom for a long time in summer and 
autumn. Plant near a terrace, where you 
may enjoy the fragrance, or to cover a dry 
slope where nothing else will grow. The 
scarlet trumpet honeysuckle (L. semper- 
virens), when seen in (Continued on page 90) 
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HODGSON HOUSE 


Tere is no hint of anything temporary or make- 
1 CA N R | shift about a Hodgson House. When it is finished, 
r you feel a suggestion of permanent grace, 6f some- 
. thing solid and lasting. It looks what it is—a vaca- 
tion home designed and constructed for much happy 
1 4 living, through many seasons. Each year its beauty 

seems to increase . . . so simple are its lines; so 


sincerely does it blend with natural background. 


IN So S HO RT It is all the more remarkable that a home so 








charming, so evidentl rmanent, can be erected 

S A TIME so wate, and with se tale trouble. When you 
have selected a floor-plan, we build your Hodgson 

e House in sections; ship it ready to erect. In a few 

1 days it can be put up by a little local labor .. . 
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) Do you want to know something about 
; soil and its improvement? 






| 
S About transplanting nursery-grown stock? 
C u 
About choosing grass seed for lawn? 
S ; . . . . 
‘ About winter covering to maintain an even 
temperature? 
$ . 
' : About the control of insects? 
| Care of Your Select 
E the Cue oe our ~/elections 
4 Just send $4.10 to The Atlantic Monthly 
: 4 8 Arlington Street, Boston Tein find expression only to the extent to 
: y and you will receive, postpaid, a copy of 
1 the handsome, lavishly illustrated volume 





- THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
oe GARDENING MANUAL 

















STRANGE—THAT A HOME SO CHARMING 
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This is a floor-plan of the Hodgson House shown here. You can see a 
full-size Hodgson House, completely furnished, at our New York ex- 
hibit, 730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St. Similar exhibit, 1108 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Outdoor exhibits at Sudbury, Mass., and Dover, Mass. 


or, if you prefer, we will send a construction fore- 
man to take all the details off your hands. 

Many people of means are choosing Hodgson 
Houses, even when price doesn’t count—simply 
because they offer a logical escape from the usual 
bother of building, the fussing with contractors, 
estimates, litter, delay and confusion. 

Our free book, J-1, gives pictures, plans, prices, 
complete information. Write today, to E. F. 
Hodgson Co., 1108 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 
Mass., or 730 Fifth Ave. at 57th St., New York. 
The book we will send you also pictures and prices lawn and garden 


equipment, bird houses, dog kennels, arbors, picket fences, etc. These 
also may be seen at our exhibits. 
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HE effect you have so carefully planned 


which quality is the true characteristic of the 
plants you select. Assurance of that quality 
is rate in the House of Barnes Bros., with whom 
quality and integrity are a tradition. 
Soon the time will be here for making your spring 
selections. Let them be sturdy plants from the rug- 
ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plantsare reared. Send for new catalog now. 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 
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GARDEN STRUCTURES 


A garden structure by Hartmann-Sanders will give charac- 
ter and completeness to your grounds and bring you endless 
hours of pleasure in the more intimate enjoyment of the 


out-of-doors. 

Sheltered Garden Seats, Enclosed 
Tea Houses, Pergolas, decorative 
Lattice Fences and Gates, suitable 
forthe small city gardenorthe large 
estate—these po other Hartmann- 
Sanders Garden Structures are cer- 
tain to give satisfaction. Thirty 
years specializing in Outdoor 
Woodwork has developed a type 
of construction which will with- 
stand the worst that weather can 
do. You may select from our Cat- 
alog, or we will design individual 
structuresto suityourrequirements. 


SEND 2 for interesting Bro- 
chure showing many 
delightful ay ee» of 
Hartmann - Sanders 

Garden Structures. 


Price 20 cents 


HARTMANN - SANDERS 


Factory and Showroom, 2155 Elston, Ave., Chicag 


Eastern Office and Showroom, Dept. M-6 East 39th St.. Rew York 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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** The greatest book on 
Soviet Russia 
to date” 


says DONALD GREY BARNHOUSE 
in the PHILADELPHIA RECORD of 


SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


“*To students of Soviet affairs . . . 
the book will be a delight, an 
authoritative ‘living record.’ 

The pages are brightened by bril- 
liant flashes of intuitive analysis 
and apt allusions to historical 
parallels and current anecdotes.” 
— BRUCE HOPPER in the 
NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
UNE BOOKS 

$5.00 at all booksellers 


AN ATLANTIC BOOK 
Published by 
Little, Brown & Company 


Ribes alpinum nanum 

[Dwarf Mountain Currant. 7'| 
Very similar in many ways to Viburnum opulus nanum, the leaves smaller, more lobed, 
but alternate. One might be substituted for the other. Again there are rarely flowers or 
fruit, but habit and foliage suggest alpine scenery. Unfortunately, it seems to be rare in 
the trade, but is as easily grown as any shrub. 


Rosa spinosissima 

[Scotch Rose. 1'-3'] 
In its small forms makes a special appeal to flower lovers in a rock position. Get the forms 
that do not exceed two feet, preferably single-flowered, in white, rose, or yellow. The 
black fruits and fern-like leaves are further interests. Other very small wild roses may be 
used, 


Rosa stellata 

[New Mexican Rose. 18" 
Has single rose blossoms, solitary in June, on a little wiry shrub that might even be a 
stunted gooseberry bush. The thorns are gray and slender, and the tiny leaflets are gray- 
green, really different from most wild roses. From the Rockies, again. 


Salix incana 

[Rosemary Willow. Up to 2'| 
Since dwarf willows are associated with mountain tops, possibly they are the best to try 
first. The narrow dark green leaves, white below, make the foliage the chief asset. Grows 
readily, yet this is about the only rock willow obtainable, and some of the alpine species 
seem specially difficult to manage. 


Viburnum opulus nanum 

[Dwarf Cranberrybush. Up to 6"| 
Has no flowers or fruits, but little rounded dots of lobed foliage resembling dwarf box in a 
general way in summer. Perhaps it is not useful in the general shrubbery, but in rock 
planting it is always restrained and reduced in scale. Grown from cuttings. 
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A very low and spreading sort with long trailing stems covered with fine silvery-gray 
foliage. Very handsome. Prefers full sunlight. 


Kerria japonica 

[Kerria. 3'-6'] 
A low-growing plant with weak slender green branches and pale green leaves with large 
yellow flowers. Especially attractive for its bright green winter twigs and its general re- 
fined habit. Not always thoroughly hardy except in well-drained sheltered positions. 


Pinus montana mughus 

[Mugho Pine. 3'-4'] 
A dwarf, slow-growing plant with rounded form and dense rich evergreen foliage. Does 
best in well-drained sunny locations. 


Rosa nitida 

[Bristly Rose. 13’) 
A handsome shrubby native rose growing from trailing stems. Very attractive habit and 
shining bright green foliage, and beautiful clear pink single flowers in late May or early 
June. Prefers an open sunny location. 


Taxus cuspidata nana (brevifolia) 

[Dwarf Japanese Yew. Up to 3'] 
A splendid evergreen shrub for rock gardens of picturesque, irregular growth. Bright red- 
dish bark and thick leathery blackish-green leaves. Prefers shade, particularly from win- 
ter sun. 


Thuya occidentalis, var. Little Gem 

[Little Gem Arborvitae. 18"-24'"| 
A neat little evergreen plant usually making a rounded bush more broad than high with 
dark green fern-like flat foliage. 


Viburnum opulus nanum 

[Dwarf Cranberrybush. 2}'| 
A useful little plant for rock gardens, of regular shape. Handsome maple-like leaves and 
generally neat habit, but not useful for massing because of its formal shape. 





in California 














prodigality of bloom. Narrow bright green leaves very regularly set on the stem in the 
manner of Veronicas. 


Punica granatum nana 

[Dwarf Pomegranate. 18" 
A shrub whose miniature flowers of brilliant red and wine-colored fruits always attract 
comment. Not the easiest shrub to grow, and leaves are apt to get yellow if at all neg- 
lected. 


Raphiolepis umbellata ovata 

[30"] 
No plant has a greater affinity for the more massive rocks than this shrub with glossy 
dark green leaves of an elegant habit with clusters of pinkish-white flowers and blue 
berries. The young growth and the stem have a touch of russet and the whole plant seems 
to repeat subtly the rock colors. 


Sollya heterophylla 

[Australian Bluebell. Up to 18" | 
A lovely sprawler with small glossy leaves and many pendent bright blue flowers during 
most of the year. (Continued on page 9°) 
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DREERS ‘°ésok* 


There is no more fascinating way to spend 
winter evenings than in planning next 
summer's garden from our 1931 book. It 
is literally crammed with true-to-life 
pictures of flowers and vegetables and 
cultural articles which are interesting and 
helpful. It lists the fertilizers and tools 
required and is a very mine of information. 
For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. H 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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15 SHRUBS FOR THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 88) 





Veronica chathamica 

[2” spread] 
Has flat sprays of foliage lying close to the ground, bending with the contours, and so is 
especially good for rockwork. Flowers pinky lavender. 


Veronica glaucophylla 
[24"] 
Of growth similar to V. pimeleoides, but of a pale blue-green color with white flowers. 


Veronica pimeleoides 
[78 

Of a very vivid green and regular globular growth; serves well as the strongest repeated 

accent in the pattern. Flowers white. 
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GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 







GUARANTEE 
your 


rose garden 


by planting only “Star Roses”, 
trademarked and guaranteed. 


Our guarantee is plain and 
explicit: Either “Star Roses” 
bloom or you get your money 
back. Therefore, choose your 
roses for 1931 from our “Star 
Guide”, showing the best roses 
for America—all field-tested. 
10“Star” novelties—200“Star” 
favorites — many shown in col- 
or. Several money-saving offers 
of carefully selected groups of 
“Star Roses”—the “Star Doz- 
en”, the “Super Star Dozen”, 
and other selections equally 
fine. Choose now. The “Guide” 
is FREE. Send for it today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robert Pyle, Pres. 
Rose specialists for 34 years 
West Grove 310, Pa. 


STAR ROSES 
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By 
cAlice Van Leer Carrick 


Spain is a collector’s paradise, 
the happiest hunting ground 
that Mrs. Carrick has ever dis- 
covered, and there are few parts 
of America and Eastern Eu- 
rope which she has not combed 
thoroughly. Treasures are to be 
had for a song: the author’s 
advice is to go and search for 
yourself. 

$3.00 at all booksellers 

An ATLANTIC Book 


Published by 
Little, Brown and Company 
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New, sensational, ruffied and la- 
ciniated gladioli originated by 


. E. 
Gladiolus Hybridist. His varieties 
linus, laciniated and plain petaled 


kinds are outstanding. See them, 
read about them, order them di- 


describes 600 kinds. 
in natural colors. Use the coupon. 


KUNDER 
FAMOUS GLAD 
FOR YOUR GAR 


64 New Varieties 








for 1931 


Kunderd, the foremost 


universal favorites, his primu- 


52 shown 











KUNDER 


A. _E. r D 

127 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me Frep the 1931 Kun- 

derd Gladiolus Bcok. 

————— a ae 

&t. or R. F. D. — planes ——— 


City _ State— 


















ARCHITECTURE 
ASTRAY 


By 
Chester Henry Jones 


Mr. Jones, an honor graduate of 
Cambridge, England, has for 
three years enjoyed a fellowship 
for the study of American archi- 
tecture. His views are singularly 
interesting. 


In the January Adlantic Monthly 


40c a copy 
at all newsstands 











How Doers Your GarDEN Grow? 
(Continued from page 86) 


full bloom, is as conspicuous as a 
rambler rose and much more 
unusual. Less known, but inter- 
esting, is the Dutch woodbine 
(L. periclymenum belgica), with 
very fragrant flowers, pale purple 
outside, from June till September. 


PLANTING 
DESIGN 


Shrubs in the rock 
garden must neces- 
sarily be of smaller 
scale than shrubs in the perennial 
border. As alluring as a tiny 
kitten is the little Alberta spruce. 
The one | have is a compact 
pyramid but ten inches high. 
Any ordinary rock plant would 
smother it, so it has to be sur- 
rounded by nothing more vigorous 
than creeping thyme. The next 
most desirable plant for the rock 
garden is in my estimation the 
moss heather (Calluna vulgaris 
nana). It is as soft as green vel- 
vet, hardy in exposed situations 
(though it sometimes browns off 
slightly), and altogether delight- 
ful as ground cover on a bank 
where a low mass effect is needed. 

Another very low shrub is the 
Waukegan juniper, a native of the 
West, which looks like soft gray 
fur in summer, though its winter 
color is a brownish purple. Other 
very low junipers include the 
Juniperus chinensis procumbens, 
of a very soft texture and blue- 
green color which seems to be 
difficult to obtain. Sometimes 
when it is ordered one gets 
|. squamata, dwarf but of a far 
coarser texture, or |. horizontalis. 
This last has caused me much 
trouble because’ it transplants 
with difficulty, owing to its habit 
of rooting all along its creeping 
branches. These are lost when it 
is moved. Of broadleaf ever- 
greens suitable for the rock 
garden, notably good is_ the 
Euonymus radicans minimus, or 
baby wintercreeper. This may 
also be used as an edging to 
simulate box. Two dwarf broad- 
leaf evergreens which like an acid 





soil are Leiophyllum buxtfolium 
prostratum and Pachistima canbyi. 
Both are compact with small 
glossy leaves and tiny blossoms of 
pink and red, respectively. The 
former likes a sunny, well-drained 
place, the latter will grow in half- 
shade. Unlike these, the Daphne 
cneorum is said to like lime, and | 
know that it succeeds best in a 
well-drained, sunny, even hot, 
place. Another trailing evergreen 
plant useful for covering sandy 
places is the bearberry (Arc- 
tostaphylos uva-ursi). And of 
course we must not forget the 
invaluable cotoneasters in plan- 
ning the rock garden. The well- 
known C. horizontalis is perhaps 
the best one for our purpose. 
Though slow to start, | have seen 
it spreading as much as five feet. 
If a smaller kind is wanted use 
C. microphylla. We must not 
forget the dwarf flowering quince 
(Cydonia japonica pygmaea) and 
its hybrid forms of pink, orange, 
salmon, and cream. A white form 
(C. japonica nivalis) sounds at- 
tractive. Another shrub which 
also has a white form more 
attractive than the pink of the 
type is the early Daphne meze- 
ream — very old-fashioned, but 
now hard to find. 


HORTICULTURE 


Do not mulch 
the bulbs until 
the ground is 
frozen hard, or it will encourage 
the mice. 

Now is the time to go over your 
tools and see what is needed for 
another year. Labeling we have 
discussed. Pruning shears and 
saws may be sharpened and 
repaired. See about adding to 
vour collection of baskets. Last 
spring the bright thought came 
to me to paint all my own personal 
tools a vivid blue. Some months 
later | found the same thought 
mentioned in one of the newest 
garden books, so | am sure the 
idea was a good one. 
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BOOKLETS FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN EQUIPMENT 
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priate to the season and worthy of your consideration. The best authorities tell 
us that this is the time to build, for not only are prices down, but each house 
built means a lessening of the unemployment problem. So next month* we shall 
devote this page to booklets on various phases of building, which will give you 
many valuable suggestions for the house you are planning. 

Unless otherwise noted, these booklets are sent free, and all that is 


necessary to obtain any of them is to fill in the coupon below, giving 
the number or numbers as listed. If a charge is indicated, send stamps 


for the required amount. 


In addition to this service we are always glad to answer special in- 
quiries relating to building, decorating, or gardening, and hope that 
many of our readers who wish information or advice on these subjects 


will not hesitate to call on us. 


* You may be interested in a special offer made on page 15 of this issue. 


| I His month we give you a variety of subjects for your Scrapbook, all appro- 
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1. The Marchesa’s Dinner Party: 
This book tells in a most fascinat- 
ing way the story of an Italian 


describes the how, when, and 
where of candles. Will and Bau- 
mer Candle Company, Ine. 





dinner party, describing the glass- 











lishing this booklet, we now have | 


a most convincing answer. This 
answer explains the necessity of 
moisture for healthful air, for in- 
door plant growth, for the prop- 
er preservation of furniture, and 





your home at the degree you desire 

be quite a relief? This is not only 

possible, but it can be arranged 

most inexpensively and economi- | 
cally. The whole story is fully | 
described in this booklet. Minne- 

apolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 

pany 


a 





for the saving of fuel. Doherty- 
Brehm Company. 
7. Luxurious Automatic Coal 


Heating Now an Economy: Of 
course we all know about auto- 
matic heat with oil or gas, but a 
great many of us do not realize 
that coal may be utilized with 
equal ease and greater economy. 
You to whom a coal shovel is 
symbolic of work, filth, and worry 
will welcome this booklet with its 
information as to how coal may be 
fed, ashes removed, a constant 
temperature maintained, and all 
— the best news comes last — at 
about one half your present coal 
bill. ron Fireman Manufacturing 
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Desert Cacti and Their Culti- | 
vation: Add to the growing list of | 
indoor amusements that of culti- 
vating cacti. It may be the fact 
that they are ornamental yet 
require such little attention that 
has brought about their popu- 
larity. Together with the various 
combinations pictured, instruc- 
tions for the proper care are given. | 
A section of the booklet also | 
illustrates, describes, and prices 
some interesting pieces of Mexican 
pottery. Border Cacti Company 
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Trees and Plants from Ver- 
mont: There could hardly be a 
better season to realize the impor- | 
tance of planting than this time 
of the year. Garden lovers un- 
doubtedly are a bit impatient, 
but for the average layman it 
takes the bareness of winter to 
bring about a realization of the 
necessity of evergreen shrubs. 
Fancier and layman will derive 
lotsofinformationand pleasure out 
of this booklet. George D. Aiken 








ware and china used for each | 4. The Dawn of a New Day: An Company 
course. But the colored illustra- individual eats twenty-one meals }— + 
tions and explanations of the a week. Multiply this twenty-one | 8. North Star Blankets: The pro- 
various patterns, the names of the by the number of your family verbial Mary’s little lamb seems 
manufacturers, and above all and you'll have a rather surprising to have gone pastel. And that is 
else the suggestions of color total. And that means a lot of not as flippant as it may at first 
harmony of the related pieces dishes to be washed. Yet this sound. After seeing the colors and 
that should be used throughout a most shunned of household tasks shades in blankets illustrated in 
meal, whether it be breakfast or can so easily be made almost as this booklet we believe you will 
formal dinner, are unusually in- automatic as the heat for your agree with us. There is also a 
structive. Briefly, the book be- home or the cold for your re- description of how the coloring in 
| comes a text on Italian ware and frigerator. This booklet contains blankets may be used to supple- 
Venetian glass. Price 20 cents. some most surprising facts re- ment the decorative scheme of 
Carbone, Inc. garding the sanitation, economy, the room. Besides the different 
= and time saving of dishwashers. weights of blankets several types | 
2. Colorful Comfort: Wool _ blan- Walker Dishwasher Corporation. of throws are shown. Then, too, 
kets are believed to be wool there are suggestions for the ar- 
blankets. But just as there are | 5. How to Drape Your Windows: ranging of linen and blankets on 
| variations in almost all things, so Do the new curtains and draperies a bed, as well as directions for 
too are there variations in wool. you had made last spring or fall proper laundering. North Star 
| In this booklet is a most informa- seem to have lost something? Do Woolen Mills Company 
tive section describing the par- they seem to have wilted? Here [- 2 : 
ticular kind of wool this manufac- then, perhaps, is your solution. 9. Minneapolis Heat Regulator: 


turer uses in making blankets, 
how it is selected and then treated. 
There is also sound advice as to 
the size of blankets best suited 
to various beds. The illustrations 
of blankets, throws, crib and baby 
blankets, and robes are shown in 
|__ color. Kenwood Mills 





3. Secrets of the Successful Host- 
ess: Every hostess recognizes the 
importance of candlelight for her 
parties. She knows how it accen- 
tuates the sparkle of crystal, the 


This is not an ordinary booklet, 
but a most completely illustrated 
one showing how every door or 
window — and there are surely 
more types than you ever imag- 
ined — can be most effectively 
treated. Also there are answers to 
some of the perplexing problems 
that sooner or later present them- 
selves to almost everyone. The 
suggested color schemes for each 
room, in chart form, contain an 
unusual amount of information. 
Kirsch Manufacturing Company 











soft sheen of linen, and the dull 
glow of silver. She is also sure 
that such illumination will help 
create an informal atmosphere. 
All these advantages may be in- 
creased by the proper placing of 
the candles, together with the se- 
lection of the correct ones for each 
occasion. This booklet tells and 











The Breath o’ Spring within 
Your Home: During the past 
few years we have heard a great 
deal about the necessity of hu- 
midity. Most of us have won- 
dered just what it meant and how 
it might affect us personally. 
Thanks to the manufacturer pub- 
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Now that you have again experi- 
enced all the variations an uncer- 





All America Turns to Gar- 
dening: Everyone likes flowers. 
What bothers most amateurs is | 
not knowing exactly how to plant, 
what to plant, and how to care 
for those blooms that most appeal 
to them. In this booklet, beside 
the profuse colored illustrations 
of everything from roses to elm 
trees, are suggestions and direc- 
tions for rock gardens, formal 
gardens, the growing of perennials, 
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tain heating plant can give and in fact almost every subject 
you during the winter months, of interest to gardeners. The 
would n’t the comfort of having Storrs § Harrison Company 
| 
READER’S SERVICE 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
Please send me the following booklets (write numbers below): 
Tenclose $............ in stamps to cover the charge as listed | 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


January, 1931 


Every issue of ‘House Beautiful’ is devoted to some particular phase of building, furnishing or gardening. On the 

SCRAPBOOK PAGE booklets relative to that special issue are reviewed. However, a great many readers are interested 

in literature pertaining to other products that are advertised, so for the convenience of all we have indicated by a 

* those manufacturers offering booklets without charge. If a small fee is indicated ® please enclose the amount 

in stamps. You need not destroy even one page of your copy. Just write the name of the manufacturer, the month 
and year of issue and send to READERS’ SERVICE, ‘House Beautiful,’ 8 Arlington St., BOSTON. 
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EAR EVIDENCE™ 


Says 


L. J. HOROWITZ 


Chairman of the Board 
Thompson-Starrett Co., Inc. 


Builders of the new Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, the Woolworth Building, the Para- 
mount Building, the Equitable Building, 
New York; the General Motors Building 
in Detroit; the Palmer House in Chicago. 


*‘When modern enterprise joins 
hands with sure-footed experi- 
ence, success becomes a cer- 
tainty. The fusion of these two 
important factors has given 
Thompson-Starrett over a billion 
dollars worth of activity in thirty 
ears. It is interesting to note the 
application of this same prin 
ciple in your business. Its clear 
evidence is your use of the Ultra 
Violet Ray in the ‘Toasting’ of 
the LUCKY STRIKE tobaccos.” 


-_ 


A 


Everyone knows that sunshine 
mellows — that’s why TOASTING includes the use of the 
Ultra Violet Ray. LUCKY STRIKE — the finest cigarette you 
ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos — the Cream 
of the Crop— THEN—“IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so TOASTING removes harmful 
irritants that cause throat irritation and coughing. No 
wonder 20,679 physicians have stated LUCKIES to be 
less irritating! 


“It’s toasted” “=== 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation — wnaiast “cough 


Consistent with its policy of laying the facts before the public, The American Tobacco Company has invited Mr. L. J. Horowitz to review the reports 
of the distinguished men who have witnessed LUCKY STRIKE’S famous Toasting Process. The statement of Mr. Horowitz appears on this page. 


© 1930, The American Tobacco Co., Mirs._J 











